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THE DECEMBER ATLANTIC 


WILL CONTAIN 


THE CHURCH: 


SOME IMMEDIATE 
QUESTIONS <~ ~ 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER 








The new serial by Robert Herrick 
THE COMMON LOT 
BEGINS IN JANUARY 
A group of incisive inquiries into 
THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 
BEGINS IN JANUARY 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s papers 


RBS ie ee | PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 
REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER | | BEGIN IN JANUARY | 
By SIMON NEWCOMB 


“Rarely does one come upon a book of this sort at once so entertain- 
ing and so instructive. These reminiscences possess a National in- 
terest.”.—The Outlook. With Portrait. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.67. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER coruinanitjpibtiaanaiancabitniniie 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
In order to introduce THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY to new readers, 


| 
} 
GIFT BOOKS ul | 

| 
] 

By LYMAN ABBOTT 

clear knowledge of our times.”’—The Congreqgationalist. 

world.” —Brooklyn Eagle. With Portraits. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.90. 

* A work which will unquestionably take its place among the great 

yr rer ¥ y 

MY OWN STORY 
events, teeming with reminiscences, sparkling with anecdotes, above 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD . 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
A 4 
This biography puts a remarkable life in its true proportion and 
setting, and makes an interesting and stimulating addition to a 
“A masterly interpretation of the environment in which Beecher 
worked and a notable réswmé of the contents of his message to the 
r r ' a 
W. W. STORY 
By HENRY JAMES 
biographies in the English language. It will become a classic.”— 
Boston Transcript. With Portraits. $5.00 net. Postpaid $5.18. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
“ The book of a life worth knowing, rich in experience of men and 
all glowing with a personality of charm and amiability.”” Illustrated. 
$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.68. 





Andrew D. White’s picturesque account of 


FRA PAOLO SARPI 


BEGINS IN JANUARY 


Further announcements in the Prospectus for 1904 





‘*A unique and valuable study, more clearly grasped and rendered 
than in any previous study of the man and his time.’’—The Congre- 


ationalis ji - ait. $1. 1. *ostpaid $1.20. E 
gationalist. With Portrait. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20 the publishers offer the three issues of October, November and . 
ber, 1903, and the magazine for the entire year of 1904 to new sub- i 
scribers for $4.00. j 





Send to the Publishers for Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., 
4 Park St., Boston 





























The Criminal Classes; 
CAUSES AND CURES. 


By D. R. MILLER, D.D. 


With an introduction by Hon. CHARLES FosTER, Ex-Governor of Ohio, 
and Secretary of the Treasury in the Cabinet of q 


Getting and Giving; 


or, The Stewardship of Wealth. 


A Helpful Book for the Pastor, the Merchant, the Manufacturer, 
the Farmer, ete. 


By DR. W. M. WEEKLEY, President Benjamin Harrison. \ 
eee oe A book of 250 pages, large, clear type, first-class book paper, sub { 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, Postpaid. Cloth, 140 Pages. stantially bound in cloth. ee : a : 
This book meets the demands of the times. We are in the midst of a PRICE, $1.00, NET. H 


money-making age. But how about the saving of wealth? In this book 
the author demonstrates beyond a doubt that those who withhold from 
the Lord’s treasury shall not prosper, in view of the fact that prosperit 
without happiness availeth nothing, and that no one who regards himself 
as one of the Lord’s stewards can be happy in spirit or vigorous in com- 
ynercial life by withholding his wealth. : 

It ought to be read in every home, in every commercial office. It will 
help to pay debts, and to pay them without feeling that we are burdened 
by so doing. 


The book is intended to be interesting, instructive, and helpful to pro- 
fessional men, statesmen, philanthropists, students of sociology and 
criminology, keepers of prisons, reformers, and all others interested in 
the race, and inclined to aid in lifting up the fallen. 

The author has been Chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary and Superin- 
tendent of the Girls’ Industrial Home, at Delaware, Ohio, and has, there- 
fore, had special opportunities to practically inform himself on the sub- 
jects presented in his book. 








Our Two New Christmas Services 


The Christmas Evangel 


Good Music and Easy te Render 


By Lorenz, Gabriel, Danks, Fithian, Smith, 
and Myers 


The Star Divine 


A Wery Appropriate Service 


For Church and Evangelistic Use 


The Gospel Hymn=-Book 


By D. B. Towner. 


Issued under the auspices of the Moody Bible 
Institute, of Chicago, and used by all its representa- 
tives in all its varied forms of Christian work. 

This is the best Gospel song-book we have ever 
issued. 

1. The new songs by Dr. Towner and his associates 
in gospel work will be found intensely spiritual, 


For Sunday School Use— 


Hymns That Help 


By E. S. Lorenz, D. B. Towner, Chas. H. Ga- 
briel, and Powell G. Fithian. 


We have issued many good Sunday school song 
books, but this is the best! 

1. The new songs are extraordinarily choice and 
attractive, the best new things written by composers 
of world-wide fame. Some of these new pieces have 
already made a good start around the world. 








2. The selection of songs already popular and de- 
sired by every school, is full and complete, alone 
assuring the practical usefulness of the book. 

3. The department of standard hymns and tunes 
will be appreciated by Sunday school workers, con- 
taining practically every indispensable hymn and 
tune in general use. 

4. Its opening and closing exercises and model 
programs will add great variety and interest to every 
Sunday school where the book is introduced. 





extremely practical, and sure to win. 

2. There has been a good selection of popular and 
effective gospel songs already well known. This 
insures immediate usefulness on the introduction of 
the book and assures practical effectiveness. 

3. Of course, there is a large department of stand- 
ard hymns and their usual tunes. These have been 
selected most carefully, with a view to their practical 
use in general church work and in evangelistic cam- 
paigns. 


These books are bound in cloth in handsome style. Price, 30 cents per copy, postpaid ; 
$3.00 per dozen, $25.00 per hundred, charges unpaid. 


For 15 cents 


We will send any Superintendent, Music Committee, or Pastor a copy of either of the 


above books, postpaid. 


Of course we lose money on that proposition, but we believe that wherever 


examined, they will be introduced if actual merit counts, and we bear the loss cheerfully. 


Remember! 


ary Music 


UNITED BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE - 


We supply food. practical music for every possible church need, 
or Mission Bands, Small Gospel Hymn Collections for Evangelists, etc. Send for Our Ci . 





Text by Ida Reed Smith. Music by Lorenz, 
Fearis, Gabriel, and others. 

Price, 5 cents per copy; 35 cents per dozen, post- 
paid; $4.00 per hundred, charges not paid; postage 
25 cents. A SAMPLE COPY of both services 
sent, postpaid, for five cents. 





Our New Christmas Treasury 
for 1903—No. 15 


One of the best we have ever issued. The greatest 
aid you can avail yourselves of when planning your 
Xmas entertainment. Full of Dialogues, Recitations, 
and Music for infant classes. Used in connection 
with either of our services will give life and variety 
to = exercise. Price, 10 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


New Services for Sunday Schools, Mission- 
‘atalogue. 


Dayton, O. 
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A FEW SCRIBNER HOLIDAY BOOKS 
FIFTIETH THOUSAND THE NEW 


COLONEL CARTER’S GIBSON BOOK 
CHRISTMAS | EIGHTY 
F. diieeie SMITH DRAWINGS 


The author of “The Fortunes Including 

of Oliver Horne” has never WwW 

done a sincerer or more whole- The eaker Sex 
some or more fascinating tale By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
than this. It is a wholly new 





Copyright 





One of the most beautiful, strik- 























sin Po before . published, ing, and even distinguished 1908 
7° : Christmas presents possible. This by Chestes 
Illustrated in colors by Yohn. is his finest book. Seribner’s 
. , So 
$1.50. $4.20 net. (Express extra.) a 
| By HENRY VAN DYKE By General JOHN B. GORDON By HOWARD PYLE 
\ e . 
Little Rivers | REMINISCENCES OF THE | The Story of King 
This classic of the woods Arthur and His 
and streams now apears in CIVIL WAR Kni hts 
= edition identical With ‘*Every American should read General Gordon’s book. i : 9 sei 
| The Ruling Passion”’ and ; Ae age Re su ; rhe most important ‘ juve- 
“ og He will be a better citizen for it and it will be tonic : ¢: 
The Blue Flower. } epee gs orien pena as nile of the season. 
Color Illustrations. $1.50 ty sake Ral ray Illustrated by Mr. Pyle 
j . OV, s a > » a2 a « ya . . 
j Three portraits. $3.00 net. (Postage 23 cts.) $2.50 net. (Postage 20 cts.) 
A Devotional Classic By Senator GEORGE F. HOAR 


An exceptional book for Girls 


| Thoughts for Every | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF |” my Wondertul 


Day Living 


| By MALTBIE D. BABCOCK SEVENTY YEARS Visit 




















25th Thousand Distinctly the year’s most notable contribution to By ELIZABETH HILL 
Cloth, $1.00; limp leather, memoir literature. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 
$2.00. Two volumes, with portrait. $7.50 net. (Postage extra.) (Postage 13 cts.) 
7Oth Thousand 110th Thowsand ° 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come GORDON KEITH 
By JOHN FOX, JR. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Illustrated. $1.50. . Illustrated. $1.50. 
y CHRISTMAS HINTS SOME NEW FICTION 
Letters of a Saoctiers 


By EDITH WHARTON 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Calderon’s Prisoner 


Diplomat’s Wife 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON 
$2.50 net. (Postage 20 cts.) 
a By ALICE DUER MILLER 
Poems hag 12mo, $1.50, 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM NE # The Vagabond 


$1.25 net. (Postage 8 cts.) 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


The Stor of the woe! Illustrated. $1.50, 
, Revolution THE BAR SINISTER The Daughter of a 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS Magnate 
Cheaper edition with all the a ; , 
illustrations, $3.00, One of the two best dog stories ever written in By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
America.’’—Bookman. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The United States in Illustrated in Colors. $1.50. Odd Craft 


Our Own Time By W. W. JACOBS 
Humorously illustrated. $1.50. 


oye aeaamews | BOYS OF THE SERVICE| The Blood Lilies 


$5.00. By W. A. FRASER 








A series of stirring historical- romances for boys by Hlustrated. $1.50 
A Nonsense Anthology | CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY : 
By CAROLYN WELLS - A Doctor of Phi- 
Limp leather, boxed, $1.50 net. IN THE WAR WITH MEXICO losophy 
Vv oadian Days in Greece A Midshipman’s Adventures on Ship and Shore By pny tate BRADY 
2mo,. By 5 
By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON 
Head of the American Ar- IN THE WASP*S NEST Two Sides of the Face 
cheological School at Ath- A Story of a Sea Waif In the War of 1812. F By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
ens. $2.00 net. (Post. 20 cts.) Each $1.20 net. (Postage 16 cents.) 12mo0. $1.50. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - = NEW YORK 
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_____ Religious Notices * 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








Tue Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
S8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; pr t Pp 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoi::g vessels; 
es the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


ablish 
ive pat. 
ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. St1TT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not encoctli " ‘five Hines ( ight 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty pon each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Workin Housekeeper. Full charge. Farm, coun- 
try. No dairy. Family, widower, four children, age 8 
to 14. References exchanged. Address J. B. Ireland 
Goffstown, N. H. : 


Housekeeper or Compunion. A lady of refine- 
ment would like position or would assist in light house- 
work. City or suburbs. References. Addre’s A. K. 
47, care The Congregationalist, Boston. , 


Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a small 
= gg 3A A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
hoderate. References exchanged. Address S., 44, office 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. { Bs 
Invalids or Convalescents can secure fi 
» first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, ete. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller. 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. E 


Homes Wanted The Boston Female Asyl 

j ; ° Asylum 
wishes to find country homes within twenty-five miles 
of Boston in which to board girls under fourteen years 
oar’. Any poy: tom to take one or two girls may 
ipply to the Bostun Female Asylur 00: £ 
- Ag hE sylum, 1008 Washington 


A Pastor of respectable age and experience desires 
a church that 8800 to $1,200 salary would generally in- 
dicate. New York, Ohio, Michigan, or Illinois preferred 
Correspondence solicited for mutual information and 
exchange of references. Address Pastor, 47, care The 


Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Central Congregational 


Southern Greens. 

« hurch ladies furnish beautiful Christmas and wedding 
decorations from Southern forests. Proceeds for new 
>. _< hristmas orders after Dec. 10. For circular 
address rs, Frank E. Jenkins, 229 N PVE 
Atlanta, Ga pet ta sa 





For Better Acquaintance 


The growing interest in the proposed 
union of the Congregational with other 
denominations, including the United 
Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 
ing the desire to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- 
sentative papers. Arrangements have 
been made with The Religious Tele- 
scope, published by the United Brethren 
Publishing Co., by which we are able to 
make a very liberal offer to our readers. 
This is a finely edited publication of 
nearly the same size as The Congrega- 





tionalist and ably represents the de- | 
nomination of which it is the official | 


organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 
per year. We offer it to our readers for 
three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for one year for $3.50. 
We hope that many of our subscribers 


will take advantage of these offers and | 


in this way become better acquainted 
with the aims and practical achievements 
of this vigorous denomination with which 
we hope in the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 


The Congregationaiist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'kznvat crces Mass. 
OOK- 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


| 
| 


| 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 





«The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence |, 





21 November 1903 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World’”’ 





OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 





JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 
Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-Teachers 





THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


O EDITION 





Te.ctless Quarterlies 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Tue PILGRIM PreEss has undertaken to meet the increasing demand for study 
helps on the International Lessons which will necessitate the use of Bibles in the 
class by the issue of new Quarterlies of Senior and Intermediate grades which 


entirely omit the Scripture text. 


The space thus saved is utilized by giving a much fuller and more interesting 
lesson treatment than has been possible heretofore owing to the limitation of space. 
How radically different this treatment is can be shown only by examination of 
the books themselves. They will be ready in November, and we will gladly send 
samples to any who are interested in this new departure. All the valuable features 
of the Enlarged Pilgrim Quarterlies are retained in the Textless Quarterlies. Every 


| superintendent should examine them before placing his order for 1904. 





newvork Che Pilgrim Press cacao 


BOSTON 





A Little Book of Suggestions for People who Want to 
Live the Best Life : 


Steps Christward | 


Counsels for Young Christians 
By Howarp ALLEN BRIDGMAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist. 





A Fresh and Suggestive Treatment of 
the Christian Life and the way to Enter 
and Pursue It. 

Outline of Chapters: The Start, The 
Foes, The Helpers, The Waymarks, The 
Rewards, The Guide and Goal. 

Suited particularly to: 

Personal Devotional Uses, 
Sunday School Scholars, 
Christian Endeavorers, 
Converts on Mission Fields, 

As a Gift from Friend to Friend. 


75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 











“| New York 





JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D. D. - Net, $1.00. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
promote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has incorporated much materia} 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 





The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


Weekly Offering Envelopes 





Remember, it takes ten days to two weeks, 
during the busy season, to get an order for 
envelopes filled when specially printed to 
order. We print millions of them for churches 
every winter, and in the interest of our cus- 
tomers as well as of ourselves and the printers 
we solicit early orders. 

We furnish envelopes, numbered and dated, 
at 8 cents per package in quantities. This in- 
cludes special printing, name of church, ete. 
Small quantities 10 cts. per package, postpaid. 
Each package has a different number, each 
envelope in a package has a different date, 
and a package has 52 envelopes, one for each 
Sunday. Our price is much less than ordinary 
printers can afford to make. 


| The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON » Chicago 














= 
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The Modern Speech 


New Testament 


By RICHARD FRANCIS WEYMOUTH, 
M.A., Litt. D. 674 pages, net, $1.25. 

An idiomatic translation into English from 
the Resultant Greek Testament. Invaluable 
for study and full of interest for reading. 


The Methodists 


By JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, D.D., of 
the Drew Theological Seminary. The third vol- 
ume in THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES. 
Each volume, net, $1.00 ; postage 8c. 

A clear, interesting account of the origin and 
growth of the Methodists, a or the 
average church member. Full of inspiration. 
Already issued, Tue BApTists, by Henry C. 
Vedder, D. D., and THE PRESBYTERIANS, by 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 


Present - Day 


Evangelism 


By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 12mo., 
net, 60c.; postage 6c. 
“ The beok is a tonic.”—The Congregationalist. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., *Sw'worn” 








ESTABLISHED 1793. 


NUMBER 112 
THE OLD 


FARMER’S ALMANACK 


1904 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, Bos'on, Mass. 


Price, 10 Cents. In‘erleav.d, 20 C. nts. 





YOUNG PEOPLES 





| SONGSor PRAISE 








By IRA D, SANKEY. 


REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONGS—100 New with the srcect of the 
otp, SEPARATE EDITIOP for 
Christian Endeavor societies 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 


Each 25 cts. a copy, cr $25.00 per 100. 
eturnable cance: sent on request, 


R 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 








ACENTS WANTED 


To secure 
(SECRETIONS Record of Christian Work 
db . R. Moopy. 


Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


The Common Order of Morning Worship 


By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 

Author of The American Book of Church Services. 
This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 

rvices, ona Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
and romans Uniformity of Worship in churches 
of different liturgical experience. The services have 
the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
ion work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
music for these services. For circulars address 

GREEN MOUNT PRESS 

Burlington - - - -° Wermeont 


1* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


WESTERN TRIPs, either one-way or round-trip, 
arranged by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass., at lowest possible expense. A postal card 
stating your destination will bring you full infor- 
mation. 
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(-__- PELOUBET’S GRADED 


list. Each editor is a well known authority in his sphere. Each lesson is 
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Rg 
Illustrated Lesson Quarterlies. 


Universally preferred by all progressive Sunday-school teachers, For 
over a quarter of a century these Quarterlies have stood at the head of the 


adapted to the understanding and requirements of pupils of all ages, being 
graded according to the development of the mind it is designed to assist. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies. 


The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious to present the lesson 
in the most helpful and concise form. _The special notes for teachers are 
written by Rev. A. F. Schauffler and Mrs. M, G. Kennedy, and contain 
many suggestions of new methods of practical work; methods which they 


721 









have tried and found successful. 


in this special field. 
everywhere unite in praise of them. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPYYPYpPYppaaqaddaddadcaqadaqadadd 





Every teacher should be provided with 
these exceptional aids to good teaching. 


U 
U 
$a 
fd 
fd 
° 
Home Department Quarterly. |? 
Contains full page annotations on the Bible text, besides a wealth of 
regular matter. This quarterly is thoroughly advanced, It is rich in thought 
and full of suggestions. Jt is well to remember that these Quarterlies have 
Q 
Q 


assed the experimental epoch. They are the best result of the best thought 
Evangelical teachers, superintendents, and scholars 


Superintendents are invited to send for 
samples and descriptive catalogue. 


CW. A. Witve Comrany 


\ BOSTON and CHICAGO. *. 











THE 
PILGRIM PRESS 
GENERAL 
CATALOGUE 





CATALOGUE’, 
ia coe 


GU 
ee 2% $0 
. , 


Paeen ran 
Sey, : 4 ° t 
ty 7 Pilgrim 
bs 42, ry. 
(AV Press. Jy 
aI oe tan AG 








Gives all the best books from all 
leading publishers, with brief de- 
scriptions, and quotes reduced prices 
on them. Gives the important books 
of the past year and some specially 
attractive lines of low-priced books. 
It’s free for the asking, and no book 
buyer can afford to be without it. 
May be had from either the Boston 
or Chicago store. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


‘ 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim Press ‘+ sescox si.. nosros 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





| 
| 
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The Song of Our 


Syrian Guest 


By REV. WM. A. KNIGHT. 


The announcement of a reprint in 
pamphlet form of this interesting article 
from The Congregationalist has brought 
orders for several thousand copies and 
the demand shows no sign of abatement. 

We supply it in a neat little pamphlet, 
envelope size, at 5 cts., or $3.00 per 100. 

Also in response to several requests we 
are now preparing a somewhat better 
edition on heavy paper with broad margin 
and cover of pale green leatherette with 


| dark green printing at 10 cts., or $1.00 


per dozen, postpaid. 
These make very neat though inex- 
pensive Christmas remembrances. 


The Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON 


The latest, best and most authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


Chicage 


The Congregational Way 


This valuable book aims to do for the peeeaes gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FoR FOREIGN 
qiisssone, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 

in, Preasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
rust ating Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME saneseOu ARS Society, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom Se and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate ‘Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., ¢ ‘ongregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent ‘to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Srenauaee, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 





Aids in building churches and parpomages. Rev. ae 

H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev Cobb, D. D. 

Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. mene, Ak, 105 

East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. Taintor, 151 

Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. a A. Hood, Congre- 
tion: House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 

¥. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen state L 
free ee schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offic es 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st. Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, pongregational Hes House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., dent; Geo. M . Boynton, D. D., 
Sosretery and Treasurer. 

he Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 

nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly ne fa by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Puncan, Ph. D., is Field cretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 

this department. 

usiness Department, in charge of the Business 

Manager, and kpown in the trade as the Pilgrim eveee, 
pi ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World. 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School —4 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, yersonal oe 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. 

pe Rev. Wm, A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. ad 
22d St ew York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander Mc Renzi ie, D» 4 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Seere eq bo 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House ston. 
A Congr ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made batt to the Boston Sea 
man’s Friend Society. C out sutions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Niaiaiteneies and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Cor posattenss House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Sec retary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
Ex, — by the Massachusetts General Associa- 

ers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

<3 mn ylies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
Rice, Secretary. 

arene OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
eg Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

ean CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches one Sunday oe hools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Jobb, Pres. ; E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


Henry E. ¢ 
101 Wonanunae St., Boston. 


Flint, Sec., 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BoARD OF Mi8si0Ns, Room 704, Cong 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
PO pa HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
Congregations House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
pa Sa L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton oy to = Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 


Room 601 ore ational House, Boston. Annual mem- 

bership $1.00, life Fimembership $20.00, President, Mrs. 

Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Camb er, 

Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville ‘Se, _eoxbury 

vere nding Secre , Mrs. Edwa Chip, od oF 
lew Ave., Cambri ye; Clerk, Miss Fannie 


Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY paints and circulates 
pe me ps Christian li —y~ 155 


home and 
ns Sabbath odors] eieais staat odds soldie 


tions and 
‘assau St., 


. A. Henderson, 


sailors, ete. ‘Span. 
rk, specialtie Dona- 


oe poltcited. Lous ing, dest Drags 
ew ; . D. : 
er, 54 Bromfie a St., Boston. 
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illustrations from recent photographs ; 
Revised Bible which combines Eo 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-c list; 





The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 


of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles — pe Bible, its writers, its histo 


neordancey Py Ager Index, Scripture eae Names with their 
mentioned thereon, A rr Biblical ical Lay a Se oon” 


For sale by all leading Ps ny or sent wpe od pl on one 3 ‘price Send for catatogue to 
THOMAS WELSON & oes. Subiiehers. 5 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


, etc., with numerous 


to the American Standard 


tlas with twelve maps with index to every place 











Cuyler, Theo. L., D.D. 
Banks, Louis Albert, D.D. 
Burrell, David J., D.D. 


Kerr, John H., D.D. 


The only mermony gatas 
for the studies in the Life o 


Hallock, G. B. F., D.D. 


Foster, Frank H., D.D. 


Mission. 
very important subject.”—BapTisT ARGU 


Vos, Geerhardus, D.D. 


(Second volume of the Series.) 
Coillard, Francois. 
A reco 
Missions. “ A remarkable book.”—N 


Sangster, Margaret E. 
= i and inspiring 


Boston 





Journe. 


if 


o Unique presentation of Life and Scenes in the Holy Land.”—CuHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


“New light shed on God’s Word.”—UNIreD PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning His Own 


wy Books by Notable Authors 


Cloth bound, sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


Campai igning for Christ. 
Reflects his earnest eloquence as a writer an 

Soul Winning Stories. 

“ Thrilling, inspiging, instructive.”—Z1on'’s HERALD. 

The Verilies of Jesus. 


12mo. 
Keen, suggestive expositions of these sayings of Jesus, by one of our most forceful writers. 


Creegan, Charles C.,D.D. Pioneer Missionaries of the Church. 
“ Dr. Creegan has combined vivid personal detail and the essential facts and characteristics skil- 
fully, and with warm sympathy and glowing earnestness.”—KoBT. E.SPRER. {2mo, 


Harmony 4to. 
text of the phenome 4 Revised Version. Most helpful and ra 
Christ in Sunday-school Lessons for 1 


ing in the Land Where Jesus Lived. 


*“ The work of a shorongh scholar. 


The Touching of Jesus Concerning the King- 
dom of God and the Church. 


On the Threshold o of 
ord of twenty ae Pioneering in th the Upper Zambes' 


The Jopfal Life. 


"—CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Not a page which does not contain a most helpful suggestion.”—M1ss. JoURNAL. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


12mo. 238 pp. $1.00. 
as a pulpit orator.”—MINN. JOURNAL. 


12mo. 223 pp. $1.00. 
196 pp. $1.00. 


$1.25. 
334 ee 18 Portraits. 


of the Gospels. po. $1.50. 


$1.50. 
8v0. 320 pp. 36 illus. 


Remarkably wholesome sae ofa 
12mo. 136 pp. 75c. 


12mo. 175 pp. 75c. 
Central Africa. $2.50. 
A great book on African 

8v0, 663 pp. 4 illus. 
Daintily bound. 12mo. 218 pp. $1.00. 


Chicago 











A WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE 


we 


world is treated. 


reading matter, 

sional illustrations, 

four main departments in which 
EVERYTHING of importance in the whole 


The Inde- 

pendent is made 

for thoughtful people 

and contains 60 pages of 
with occa- 
divided into 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD — A luminous and irietly unbiased account of 
the importaut events of the week told in brief paragraphs. 


EDITORIALS—THE INDEPENDENT’S interpretation of these events, discussed posi- 


tively and fearlessl 
Scie nee, Ethies, P sollties. ete, 

SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading au- 
thorities in the world. “THE INDE- 
PENDENT prints more articles from 
the ablest writers than any other 
paper in the United States.” 


| 
| 


in every field of thought—Sociology, Religion, Art, Literature, 


BOOK REVIEWS— All the important 
books published in the English lan- 
guage reviewed hy critics of authority 
who cannot be deceived by what is 
faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to 
the book lover and book buyer. 


See Advertisement in Daily Papers for Weekly Contents, 


$2.00 a Year. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


10 Cents a Copy. 


Send 25 cents for trial subscription of e Aye consecutive 


weeks to Room 71, The Independent, New Y ork, N 








Lyman Abbott’s 
Commentary 
On the Synoptic Gospels 


MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE 
2 vols., 8vo., cloth, illustrated, $1.50 per vol. 


(@ Special price: the Set $2.00 net, postage 30 cents. 
Recommended for 8. 8. Lessons, 1904, by Prof. 
F. K. Sanders of Yale and others. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., - NEW YORK 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. (@/"Serd for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 
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No Excess Fare is charged on any train via 
Nickel Plate Road, and they carry finest coaches, 
Pullmans and Dining cars serving club meals at 35 
cents to $1.00, also meals @ la carte. Always 
lowest rates and best service. Local agents or 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


Low RATES TO THE WEST VIA NICKEL PLATE 
RoapD.—Tickets on sale daily to Nov. 30. Buffalo 
to points on Pacific coast only $42.50, lower rates 
to other points in far West. Finest train service 
including Transcontinental Tourist sleeping cars. 
Local agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE ORIENTAL LANDS TouR.—The 
forthcoming tour through Oriental lands announced 
by the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, its sixth 
annual visit to Bible lands, will be exceedingly inter- 
esting. The party will leave New York on the fine 
steamer Kronprinz Wilhelm Jan. 5, and a party 
will sail from Boston on one of the large White Star 
steamers-Jan. 30, joining the other at Naples. The 
early party will visit London, Paris, Southern 
France and the Italian cities before going to Egypt, 
Cairo, Alexandria, the ruined cities and temples on 
the Nile and Port Said, in Egypt; Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, the Dead Sea, Jericho, Caiffa, Athlit, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Beyrout, Baalbec, Damaseus 
and scores of other interesting places in Palestine 
and Syria; Smyrna and Ephesus in the Levant; 
Constantinople in Turkey; and Athens in Greece 
will be visited before sailing for home from Naples 
in April, or the tour can be extended through de- 
lightful sections of Southern and Central Europe. 
An illustrated itinerary will be sent by the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, 306 Washington 
Street, next the Old South, on application. 


EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS when you have rheuma- 
tism. Muscles feel stiff and sore and joints are painful. 
It does at pay to suffer long from this disease when it 
may be Cured so Lobe el and perfectly by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. This medicine goes right to the spot, neu- 
tralizes the acidity of the blood, which causes rheuma- 
tism, and puts an end to the pain and stiffness. 


Biliousness is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25c. 
°Y% Per Annum 


5 O NO SPECULATION 


Our business is regularly inspected by and con- 
ducted under absolute supervision of New York 
Banking Department, Our patrons include many 
of the most prominent clergymen, professional and 
business men in the country, whose endorsements, 
tog ether with full information of our methods, we 
will gladly send upon request, Your money sub- 
os to withdrawal at any time and will bear earn- 
ngs for every day invested, 


) WRITE FoR Book.et B 
Assets, $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, 
$175,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
1183-1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GILT-EDGED 
6% MORTGAGES 


Trustees of Estates. 


Security the best on earth. Investigate 
both me and the mortgages. 1 offer every 


facility. 

I know every mortgage, the property and 
the mortgagor. I know every investment 
will be safe. 

I have been in this business for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer 
nor foreclosed a mortgage. 

Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted without expense. Write me for fur- 
ther particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 


INVESTMENT BANKER, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 





WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
ited a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of dress 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
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Revell’s Column 


An additional selection from our New List 
of over 100 titles. List free for the asking. 




















Ideal Books in Ideal Dress 


A Companion Volume to Hugle Black's 
“ Friendship” 


Work—A Study in Ideals 


In presenting this new 

preiliog work by the popular 
Scotch essayist the pub- 

W oO R K lishers have taken the 


opportunity of issuing 
it, and also the same 
author’s “ Friendship,”’ 
in uniform elegant style 
Edition de luxe. Every 
page decorated, chaste, 
unique, handsome. 











Friendship 
New Issue Edition de 
HUGH BLACK june. 
Undoubtedly two of the 
season’s most popular 
gift books. 
Cloth, elegantly decorated, boxed, each, 
81.50 net. 


PURITAN EDITION 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping, with char- 
acters in Puritan costume, is the feature of this unique 
edition. Its publication has been referred to as the 
“book” event of the season. Cloth, net, $1.50. 





CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, author of “ Evolution of 


a Girl's Ideal” 
Miladi 


“ Miladi” is a composite of the women of our homes, 
and to her Miss Laughlin addresses herself in sweet- 
tempered admonishment, homely advice and splendid 
humor. Old English board, net, 61.20. 





Compiled by ELIA W. PEATTIE 


Poems You Ought to Know 





The publication of these poems each day in the Chicago 
Tribune has proven one of the most attractive features 
Illustrated, net, #1.50. 


of that journal, 


FORREST 
CRISSEY 


The Country 
a 


A real American coun. 
try boy, portrayed with 
an intimacy po other 
boy book has sur 
passed. A permanently 
valuable picture of 
typical life. [Mlus- 
trated by Griselda M. 
McClure. 

Cloth, net, $1.50 








JOHN KELMAN, Jr., M. A. 
The Faith of Stevenson 


“Rings with sentiency, with life and with virility. A 
welcome and valuable edition to Stevensoniana.”’— Com- 
mercial Advertiser. Cloth, net, 61.50. 





NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D., Univ. of Va. 
The Story of the Nazarene 


A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appealing 








until there is —— order to stop. In 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per ame line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch. Lite ine es to the column. 
i to amount of contract. 
READING Norices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
I¥ PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 











© the great body of intelligent readers. The basis of 

he book is laid in. lectures on the life of Christ, given to 

he students of the University of Virginia. 
Illustrations and maps; cloth, net, $1.75. 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
To-day in Syria and Palestine 


Uniform with * The Turk and His Lost Provinces.” Mr. 
Curtis writes as an experienced traveler and through 
his keen perceptive mind we see things the ordinary 
observer misses entirely, or, seeing, fails to comprehend. 
Illustrated, Cloth, net, $2.00. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
Toronto, 27 Richmond 8t.W. London and Edinburgh 
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A Good Story 


bears repeating. Our’s is of 
Life Insurance — Its Value to the 


Family— And the Profits that go to 
Our Policy-Holders. 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Write for Particulars., Dept. 59, 


rid 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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HOLMA 


D PULPIT EDITIONS IN 


QUARTO are the niteaiuil standards everywhere. FAMILY AN J 
English, German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, and 
inni Subs: i inding. Rich cover designs. Send for descriptive price-list. 
BIBLES Finnish ‘sss biting, Og HOLMAN @ CO. Philadelphia, Pac 
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Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our system is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
the easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
a kene ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and spec 
8, 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 








REPUTATION COUNTS. 


The signature on a 
HARTSHORN 
Shade Roller 
insures perfection. 

Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


21 November 1908 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


g Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 

sar, Wellesley, Weils, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 

grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey. 





0 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





OUR RUGS 


Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


ldest in New England 


156 TEMPLE PLACE 











work, and 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter Co. 


327 Broadway, New York 





‘‘For good work, | 


quick work, easy 


kinds of work, 
give me the tes. 
Remington,” 
says the expe- 
rienced operator. 














New York. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


| Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 





all | 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 





acme other Corporations, and as Transfer 
ee Stocks and Bonds. 


Receives deposits upon Certificates 
check and 


business. 
EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 


_ The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid into 
Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capac- 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mo e. 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved financial 


THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Agent and Registrar of 


of Deposit, or subject to 
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Fiction Book Number 
Next Week 


The Novelist’s Hunt for a Background, by Isaac 
Ogden Rankin. 

In Owen Wister’s Country, illustrated, by Prof. 
E. B. Slosson. 

Magic Carpet Books, by Stephen van Ogden. 

Theology and James Lane Allen, by D. Baines- 
Griffiths. 

The Scientific Basis of Religious Faith, by Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright. 


The prayer meeting 
question got a fresh 
airing at the meeting 
of the Baptist Congress in Philadelphia 
last week, and one speaker advocated the 
regular use of the term prayer and confer- 
ence meeting in announcing the service. 
This is already a custom in many churches 


The Two Elements in 
Good Prayer Meetings 


.and yet it does not altogether solve the 


problem. However, the ideal is a good 
one and each element ought to come to 
expression every time. A prayer meet- 
ing with only one prayer hardly deserves 
its name, and if the true idea of a confer- 
ence is carried out and the Christians, in- 
stead of making set speeches, speak 
frankly to one another touching the re- 
ligious life the results are sure to be grati- 
fying. We know one or two churches 
which are carrying out this idea with not- 
able success this autumn and we may say 
in passing that the current topics in our 
Handbook, being in the nature of per- 
sonal questions, lend themselves easily 
to this form of meeting. 


suicide The denomination at 
ey ng ges ™ large is interested in 
calc tists the transfer of Rev. 
C. L. Kloss of Webster Groves, Mo., to 
the pastorate of Central Church, Phila- 
delphia, recently vacated by Dr. C. H. 
Richards. Thereby our most important 
post in the City of Brotherly Love gains 
a leader who well represents the force and 
push of the West and who possesses ex- 
ceptional gifts as a popular preacher. 
More than twenty years ago a prominent 
New York Presbyterian church in search 
of a pastor found him in the pulpit of the 
Congregational church of Lenox, in the 
person of Charles H. Parkhurst; and now 
another New York supply committee has 
induced the present occupant of that same 
pulpit, Rev. Frederick Lynch, to take up 
the work Dr. Virgin carried on for so 
many years at Pilgrim Church, and which 
is about being laid down by Rev. F. E. 
Ramsdell, called to the North Church, 
New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Lynch may not 
dazzle the metropolis as Dr. Parkhurst 
has done, but his work will be substantial 
and enduring. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s 
call to Westminster Chapel in London 
will not be followed by murmurs of ap- 





probation on this side of the water. It is 
not the first time that he has been sought 
by this large church in the heart of Lon- 
don, and we fear the renewal of the call 
may mean its acceptance. But we shall 
hope that during his two years in America 
Dr. Morgan has become sufficiently aware 
of the popular response to his teaching 
and preaching to dispose him still to re- 
main with us. Already he had marked 
out a vigorous campaign for the coming 
year, including visits to Los Angeles and 
Seattle. From the American point of 
view, at least, it looks as if his work here 
were only just beginning. 


Religious and secular 
newspapers are trying 
to account for the over- 
throw of the reform government in New 
York city. ‘The consensus of their opin- 
ions seems to furnish an adequate ex- 
planation. One class of papers insist 
that Mayor Low was beaten because his 
administration was too good, the other 
class because it was too bad. The Tam- 
many party demanded liberty to bribe 
and steal and to allow gambling and 
licentiousness and tax vice for their 
profit, and they could get these things 
only by defeating the administration. A 
portion of those opposed to Tammany in- 
sisted on stricter Sunday laws, on closing 
the beer shops Sunday afternoons, and on 
what they believed to be more righteous 
rule than the city was getting. They 
blamed Mayor Low for not having. more 
backbone in representing their views in 
government. They had no other candi- 
date, but they expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion by not supporting the one who was 
their choice of the two. Tammany had 
its candidate, united on him and elected 
him. The pity of it is that in popular 
government men of keenest conscience, 
in refusing the better because they can- 
not have the best, help to elect the worst. 
Moral extremes of society become united 
in spite of their opposition, and in most 
cases the evil side, being most aggressive 
and knowing just what it wants, wins, 
and adds to its triumph by compelling 
the negative support of its bitterest foes. 


Forces That Defeat 
Good Government 


‘ioelilinas Sympathy and fellowship 

7 for those Congregational 
Cyclone Fund churches wrecked by last 
summer’s cyclone in the. island of Ja- 
maica has found expression in consider- 
able gifts from Boston and vicinity. The 
pastor of these churches, Rey. George H. 
Lea, writes to us that he has received 
about $500 from churches in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Montclair, N. J. He hopes to 
get $1,500 in this country. We learn 





from the London Examiner that about 
$1,200 have been contributed by English 
churches and about $1,000 appropriated 
by the London Missionary Society. The 
whole amount needed to restore the three 
churches and the parsonage is $8,000. 


The other day the 
Philadelphia Press, 
hice ta aaiaa ol in an editorial en- 
titled The Silent Pulpit, challenged 
preachers to utter more definitely and 
positively their views on the labor prob- 
lem, It was one of those rather rasping 
editorials which occasionally creep into 
the secular papers, citing the fact that 
when slavery was an issue the pulpits of 
the land rang with messages of conviction 
and affirming jauntily that today in this 
new emergency the pulpit as a whole is 
silent. The local preachers in surpris- 
ingly large numbers replied to the chal- 
lenge and their opinions upon the Church’s 
relation to the labor question fill many 
columns of recent issues of the Press. 
They agree in the main that the function 
of the modern pulpit is to emphasize 
moral principles rather than to undertake 
the difficult task of striking the exact bal- 
ance in individual cases between capita!- 
ists and: laborers. ‘‘A minister is not 
usually an expert in social economics,” 
says one. ‘The province of the pulpit is 
to press home upon employers and em- 
ployees alike their spiritual needs in the 
sight of an all-holy God, to arouse the 
churchgoer’s conscience, to energize his 
slumbering love of justice and kindness.”’ 
Rev. Charles Wood, a prominent Presby- 
terian pastor, turns the tables on the 
Press and asks for another editorial on 
what the silent pulpit ought to say. It 
seems to us that these preachers prove 
their point. It is always easy to sit in an 
editorial office and point out the responsi- 
bility of other people for solving great 
and national problems. But we believe 
the Christian pulpit of this country has 
shown as deep and wise and helpful an 
interest in the labor problem as has the 
daily press and that the former’s incui- 
cation Sunday by Sunday of justice and 
mercy and self-sacrifice will do as much 
in the long run to harmonize capital and 
labor in this country as any other one 
agency. 


Is the Pulpit Silent 


Cardinal Gibbons has lately 
called the public schools 
vicious and godless. Rev. 


Religion in 
Public Schools 


W. M. Geer of New York has said that 
they are bringing up a lusty set of young 
pagans all over the land. The Outlook 
being moved to get on the track of some 
of these mischievous fruits of public 
education, secured from the presidents of 
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nineteen colleges and universities state- 
ments as to the difference in moral char- 
acter between young men in their care 
who have been trained in the public 
schools and those trained in denomina- 
tional and private schools. Their test- 
imony is pretty nearly unanimous that 
those who come from the public schools 
are of as high character as those from 
otherschools. As seven of these nineteen 
presidents are Congregationalists, and all 
the others, we believe, are members of 
Christian churches, they will not be sus- 
pected of special pleading in behalf of pub- 
lic schools. While itis made evident that 
some sections of the country, especially 
the South, place greater emphasis on 
Christian teaching than others, it seems 
clear that in most states the public 
schools stand for Christian principles and 
inculeate them in their pupils. If it 
were not for the opposition of Roman 
Catholics this teaching would in many 
places be more positive. 


The _ testimony of 
these college presi- 
dents is reassuring to 
those who have doubted the Christian 
influence of the public schools. Presi- 
dent Stryker of Hamilton College, New 
York, says that ‘‘earnest religious char- 
acter is one of the strong qualifications 
considered in engaging teachers.’’ Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell reports that 
nearly two-thirds of the Freshmen in that 
institution who came from public schools 
are church members. President Bradley 
of Iowa College says that in most of the 
high schools of that state there is a daily 
devotional exercise, and that when visit- 
ing them he is often asked to read the 
Scriptures and lead in prayer. President 
Northrop of Minnesota says that the stu- 
dents when they come to the university 
and take part in the religious service 
show that they are familiar with popular 
Christian hymns, and he believes that 
the spirit of the schools from which they 
come is Christian and patriotic. Presi- 
dent Dabney of the University of Tenne- 
see says that ‘“‘no people can be found 
in any profession with higher Christian 
character, more accurate knowledge of 
children or a more devoted spirit of self- 
sacrifice than the teachers in our South- 
ern schools.’’ It is certain that more de- 
pends on the teacher in forming charac- 
ter than on any formal system of religious 
training. It must be recognized, too, that 
the home, the church and the neighbor- 
hood must share with the school the re- 
sponsibility for making the rising genera- 
tion into good Christian citizens. If each 
one who professes to want our nation to 
be God-fearing and law-abiding will do 
his part, then this country will never 
raise up a set of young pagans ‘“ who will 
make havoc of our institutions.”’ 


Christian Teaching 
by Christian Teachers 


We wish that Pres. 
Two Notable Deliverances Charles Cuthbert 
Hall’s address at the recent meeting of 
the American Board and Chairman R. F. 
Horton’s address before the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, might 
be bound together in a little pamphlet 
and circulated by the thousand among 
the churches of America and England. 
No abler vindications of the foreign mis- 
sionary movement has been given to the 


world in recent years. We have already 
commented upon Dr. Hall’s plea for 
a large-minded, enthusiastic missionary 
policy, while the great worth of Dr. 
Horton’s message was its solemn admo- 
nition to the churches to obey the march- 
ing orders of Christianity. He pictures 
powerfully the probable effect upon the 
easy-going, inert masses of Christian be- 
lievers at home of a vigorous prosecution 
of the work abroad, and he ranged over 
Christian history to show how the periods 
of ardent missionary advance were peri- 
ods when the life of the Church at its 
center was most pure and Christlike. 

On the other hand, when the forward im- 

pulse has flagged, and the main purpose has 
been forgotten, a certain paralysis has fallen 
upon all her efforts; her preaching has be- 
come insipid, missing the ring of world-con- 
quest; her sacraments have become ritual; 
her heart has become cold; and her brain, 
using its agility to excuse herself from her 
great mission, has wasted its powers in idle 
and fruitless controversy, or settled into the 
torpor of the Eastern Church. 
Would that the Congregational churches 
on both sides the Atlantic would hear 
and heed these words of one of England’s 
most influential Christian leaders. 


Judging by recent edito- 
rials in Zion’s Herald, the 
prospect of the Holy Spirit 
in conjunction with the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
giving that denomination the right sort 
of bishops at the coming election, is not 
very promising. A majority of the elect- 
ors seem to be ignorant of the right sort 
of men to be chosen, while those with 
personal ambitions to satisfy and who 
have been aiming for the lofty oflice for 
years, are, according to the Herald, likely 
to be elected. Consequently the Herald 
will open a caucus in its columns, where 
nominations can be made. The office of 
the bishop of the Anglican Church also 
seems to be working badly, if the Bishop of 
Worcester’s recent sermon at the Church 
Congress states the situation exactly. 
He describes the Anglican Church as 
‘“‘with an Episcopate holding an author- 
ity and responsibility in theory too much 
isolated, conceived not on original Catho- 
lic lines. . . in fact, shackled and lim- 
ited in all directions, both by actual laws 
making crying abuses almost unassailable, 
and by long traditions of neglect, and by 
the absurdly large dioceses assigned us; 
so that the Episcopal authority, in theory 
so great, in fact is often not more than a 
personal influence.”’ After all, what is 
simpler, more effective, nearer the facts 
of life, and least in peril from ambition 
and ecclesiasticism than the polity which 
puts the emphasis on the belief and will 
of the local congregation? 


Church Polities 
on Trial 


a ROO That the attitude of 

urch the higher officials of the 
and Protestants Greek Church is not ab- 
solutely hostile to Protestant Christi- 
anity in some of its practical forms we 
know by the favoring treatment given to 
the Y. M. C. A. in St. Petersburg. And 
yet with the persecution of the Stundists 
and the excommunication of Tolstoi in 
mind, and also the general dread felt by 
Protestant missionaries in Turkey and 
China of extension of Russian authority 
over territory not now hers, it is hard to 
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take stock in the assurance of warm re- 
gard by the Greek Church for the Prot- 
estant Episcopa' Church in particular, 
which Bishop Grafton, who has just 
come from Russia, reports as existing. 
Such belief is rendered all the more diffi- 
cult if the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is as loyal to Protestantism as typical 
utterances at the recent meetings in 
Washington seem to indicate that it is. 
It is not many months since the Holy 
Synod, in a communication to the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, described Prot- 
estantism as “‘having no understanding 
of church life,” as being ‘religiously ex- 
clusive and fanatical.’’ Therefore, wrote 
the synod, ‘‘ until this onerous and thank- 
less sowing of seed upon the stony ground 
of cultured pride and mutual misunder- 
standing shall come to bear fruit, it be- 
hooves us representatives of the Church 
. .. to exert all our strength in the fight 
against the multiform allurements of this 
dangerous enemy of the church.” We do 
not see that Bishop Grafton, as an agent 
for the Catholic party of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, comes 
back from Russia with anything but 
sweet, vague words. Far better for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church would it be 
to follow the advice of Bishop Gailor 
and make such concessions to the vast 
body of Protestants in this country, as 
would make the Church of Christ in 
America less of a divided body than it 
now is. 


Robert Browne .is 
justly credited 
with having set 
forth anew in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century the principles of apostolic 
Congregationalism and having applied 
them in the organization of local churches 
in England and Zealand. Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Dexter searched diligently for copies of 
Browne’s writings and discovered some 
valuable treasures. In asermon by Ban- 
croft, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he came on certain passages quoted 
from a volume of Browne, but he never 
succeeded in finding the original. Mr. 
Champlin Burrage, in the Independent, 
gives an account of having found a man- 
uscript by Browne, which contains Ban- 
croft’s quotations. It is without title 
and about one-quarter of the text is miss- 
ing. It was addressed to Browne’s uncle 
and discusses the names and offices of 
elders, pastors, deacons and bishops, the 
state of the ecclesiastical discipline. The 
passages quoted in Bancroft’s sermon con- 
tain severe criticisms of preachers in Scot- 
land and the statement that wickedness 
was much greater in the best places in 
that country than in the ‘‘ worser’”’ places 
in England. These quotations provoked 
indignant comment by Scottish writers 
and gave fame to the sermon. Browne’s 
manuscript was evidently never printed, 
and he says in it that no other copy was 
made of it. Apparently after being ex- 
amined by Bancroft it was laid away and 
has not again been seen by any one inter- 
ested in it till this year. Itis of special 
value because it was written after 
Browne had been excommunicated from 
the Church of England and somewhere 
near the time when he was restored and 
placed in charge of achurch. It is to be 
hoped that the manuscript may be pub- 
lished soon. 


The Founder of Congre- 
gationalism Speaks Again 
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The Executive Depart- 

Panama Formally ment of our Government, 
eee with which rests exclu- 

sive authority in the matter, has formally 
recognized the new Republic of Panama, 
and a commission representing that re- 
public is now on the way to Washington 
to negotiate a treaty re ative to the canal. 
It is frankly stated in administration in- 
ner circles that the republic will be but a 
‘protectorate of ours, and that the canal 
will be built. Our remuneration to the 
new state for right of way will be fair, but 
practically on our own terms. Feeling 
against the United States runs high in 
Bogota, and the President of the Republic 
of Colombia has sent an urgent appeal to 
presidents of other Latin-American coun- 
tries to join with Colombia in protest 
against the course of the United States. 
Should troops leave Colombia they will 
not be allowed to land in Panama. France 
informally has recognized the new repub- 
lic; other European powers are holding 
aloof. Broadly speaking European criti- 


cism of our course is less severe than- 


might have been expected, the most 
trenchant criticism of the administration 
coming from domestic journals like the 
New York Evening Post, Springfield Re- 
publican and Philadelphia Ledger. In- 
terviews with American professors of in- 
ternational law, who are somewhat loath 
to pass judgment until they have better 
data at hand, show most of them adverse 
in their comment on the Administration’s 
course, although all admit that conditions 
were peculiar. Extracts from President 
Roosevelt’s message, as he would have 
sent it to Congress had there been no 
revolution in Panama, show that it was 
the Administration’s intention to urge 
upon Congress forcible action as a last 
resort — provided Colombia persisted in 
obstructing the building of the canal by 
her extortionate demands, the Adminis- 
tration contending that major interests 
of civilization warranted such invasion of 
national rights by us. 


President Roosevelt’s 

message to Congress 
relative to the imperative need of action 
indorsing the treaty for reciprocity in 
trade negotiated between Cuba and the 
United States, was an admirable docu- 
ment, conclusive in its argument and 
bound to have influence with Congress. 
In this matter of negotiation on mat- 
ters of revenue and trade the House 
is asserting its prerogative and insist- 
ing that it must approve of treaties as 
well as the Senate; and the Administra- 
tion rather than have an issue between 
the Executive and Legislative depart- 
ments has fallen in with the demand. 
There is every likelihood that ere this 
week closes Congress will have ratified 
the treaty; and Cuba will be shown that 
there is tardy if not swift recognition by 
our people of principles of rectitude and 
fair play. Our delay in carrying out our 
pledges to the Cubans made by President 
McKinley has not resulted fortunately in 
that economic distress which was pre- 
dicted. In fact, Cuban trade has done 
very well, but at the expense of Ameri- 
can exporters and to the profit of Ger- 
man and English traders. The Cuban 
Republic, once this compact is signed, 
bids fair to become very wealthy and 
most kindly disposed toward us. Up to 


A Matter of Honor 


date it has shown far greater political 
stability than had been expected. 


Aninteresting 
new development 
of the crusade against Mormonism in 
Utah is the open hostility of the trades- 
unions, for which organizations the Mor- 
mon hierarchy has no use. Evidence of 
a damaging kind against one of the Mor- 
mon ‘hierarchy, Apostle Grant, has just 
been made the basis of a warrant for his 
arrest in Salt Lake City. Up to date he 
has eluded arrest. The volume of peti- 
tion against the Senate’s seating Mr. 
Smoot as senator from Utah has become 
embarrassing to the committee which 
handles the matter, and has called forth 
during the past week severe criticism 
from Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, who 
usually is on the side of purity, but whose 
legal conscience in this case will not per- 
mit him to approve what seems to him 
bringing pressure upon judges in a mat- 
ter where the only question, as he sees it, 
is whether Mr. Smoot’s credentials are 
technically correct. For taking this posi- 
tion Mr. Hoar has been criticised in de- 
bate by Senator Dubois of Idaho and Sen- 
ator Hale of Maine, who, while they ad- 
mit that the matter is nominally one of 
a judicial sort, yet insist that on moral 
issues the right of petition can never be 
suppressed, Senator Dubois went so far 
as to say that if the allegations against 
Mr. Smoot now on file with the commit- 
tee on privileges and elections can be 
proved, he does not believe that there 
will be a senator who will wish Mr. 
Smoot in the Senate; and Senator Hale 
dwelt on the gravity of the “‘intrusion of 
a great religious hierarchy like the Mor- 
mon Church into the political affairs of 
the country.’’ 


Opposition to Mormonism 


Pope Pius X. has 
The Catholic University backed the arch- 
weil tan ate bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in this country in 
their plan to have the Catholic University 
at Washington receive financial aid from 
every church in the country, and Cardinal 
Gibbons of Baltimore has issued an ap- 
peal and order to the clergy and laity of 
his archdiocese which will be the mddel for 
other prelates in carrying out this plan. 
For many years the university has had to 
endure both open and covert attack from 
Ultramontanes here and in Rome. The 
Liberal wing at last has triumphed, and 
got papal support which, when supple- 
mented by the gifts of the faithful, bids 
fair to put the institution on a very much 
stronger financial and pedagogical basis. 
Cardinal Gibbons in his appeal makes due 
recognition of the generosity and fore- 
sight of the non-Catholics of the country 
in their generous provision for collegiate 
and university education, and cites their 
self-sacrificing example as cause for Cath- 
olic emulation. The Roman Catholic 
scheme for a co-ordinated educational 
plant centering around the university at 
Washington is one that must win the ad- 
miration of Protestants who know acu- 
men and strategy when they appear. 


: Five new cardinals 
recor tens were named by the 
pope last week at the first public consis- 
tory. Four were Latins, one an Austrian 
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and none Americans as had been pre- 
dicted. At the prior secret consistory, 
Pope Pius X. made a statement with re- 
spect to relations between the papacy 
and the Italian Government which shows 
that he is to renew and not break with 
the traditional policy of protest against 
abolition of temporal power. At the 
same time this may be said of the deliv- 
erance that it was tame and perfunctory, 
and may be purely formal and politic and 
coincide with an ulterior intention to get 
on far more amicably with the Italian 
king and ministry than Pius 1X. and Leo 
XIII. did. One of the cardinals created 
last week was Merry del Val, whose nom- 
ination to the important post of secre- 
tary of state, has shaken the confidence 
of those among the cardinals who have 
been most influential at the Vatican and 
may mean almost anything new in the 
way of adjustment of papal policy to 
twentieth century conditions. 


Thanksgiving Day 


A festival peculiarly dear to Americans 
is nigh. It has been the offspring of the 
mating of two fundamental institutions 
in our social structure—the Christian 
Church and the Christian home. From 
the pioneer days of early New England. 
all through the history of subsequent pil- 
grimages of New Englanders to remote 
frontier communities and the islands of 
the sea it has been a day when man 
escaped from the just charge of that 
basest of crimes—ingratitude—and when 
scattered families came together to make 
real in fact what was ideal in theory— 
the unity of the family circle, parental 
and filial love fusing. What was a sec- 
tional and Puritan and Pilgrim festival 
is now a national one; and Manila will 
celebrate it this year with Honolulu, San 
Juan, Sitka, as well as Plymouth and 
Oberlin. 

Recreant to patriotism as well as to 
religion will those persons be who do 
not make the coming holiday something 
more than a relief from toil and a day 
of liberal indulgence in the pleasures of 
the palate. It may be and should be a 
day for extension of hospitality to the 
homeless and thehungry. Ties of kindred 
should be twisted and knotted into strong 
cables of love. The pulpit throne of the 
minister of the gospel should be occupied 
in a kingly way, and prophetically as well. 
If there be reasons for rejoicing, reasons 
personal, local, sectional or national, let 
them find expression in a major key. If 
there be reasons for contrition and re- 
generation let them be pointed out, fear- 
lessly and trenchantly, but in the mood 
of a meliorist and not of a pessimist. 

It was Paul’s indictment of the men of 
his time, citizens of a great and mighty 
nation, reaching its powerful arms out 
over the world, that their awful lusts so 
terrifically described in his epistle to the 
Romans, were due not to disbelief in 
God—that is not the peril of today; that 
was far worse thirty years ago—but be- 
cause “‘knowing God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither gave thanks,”” That 
is, they ceased to worship, and became 
ungrateful, lost the conception of God as 
Providence, if not as Law; and then fol- 
lowed, as inevitably :s night the day, the 
reprobate mind, “being filled with all 
unrighteousness, wickedness, covetous- 
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ness, maliciousness, full of envy, mur- 
der, strife, deceit, malignity ... inso- 
lent, haughty, boastful, etc.” 

Like Rome of old we are becoming a 
world power. Like her we are becoming 
inordinately rich, and as with her, wealth 
dishonestly acquired is concentrated in 
the hands of the few. We know some- 
thing of what covetousness is, and of 
murder, too. The ennui of luxury and 
the despair of poverty, and the absence 
of the restraints of a religion of faith and 
trust are making suicide frequent even in 
circles of the oldest and best of the Puri- 
tan stock. 

Believing profoundly in the beneficent 
purpose of God, in the perfectability of 
the race, in the divinely decreed mission 
of the American republic, if it be obedient 
to its founders’ vision, the Christian min- 
ister can enter his pulpit this year, as 
formerly, a meliorist. But he will err if 
he makes the coloring too rich and warm, 
and omits the shadows. 


B. Fay Mills again an 
Evangelist 


The Green Bay (Mich.) Gazette an- 
nounces that Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills 
has re-entered the field of evangelism, and 
will begin a three weeks’ series of meet- 
ings in the Union Congregational Church 
of that place Nov. 29. The pastor of that 
ehurch, Rev. J. M. A. Spence, writes us 
that Mr. Mills ‘“‘is simply seeking to re- 
engage in the work for which Providence 
has richly endowed him,” and asks us to 
do ourselves as well as him the justice of 
kindly rather than caustic reference. 

We have no desire to speak unkindly 
of Mr. Mills, but in justice to the churches 
we are bound to ask him before welcom- 
ing him to evangelistic work, to state 
whether he has again become convinced 
that the beliefs are true which he publicly 
renounced in 1897, and if so, for what 
reasons. In The Cungregationalist, Sept 9, 
of that year Mr. Mills gave an extended 
statement of his new views, doctrinally 
and ecclesiastically, which, he said, were 
‘the result of long conscious and uncon- 
scious transformation.” He said, ‘I 
would not dogmatize, either in affirma- 
tion or denial, concerning the Scriptures, 
the supernatural character and work of 
Jesus, or the mysteries of the world to 
come.”’ 

The following Sunday, Sept. 12, in the 
Church of the Disciples (Unitarian) of 
Boston, describing a new movement he 
proposed to inaugurate, he dogmatized 
thus: 

We are not merely to be coworkers with 
God in the future: we are also to be creators. 
We leave the cross behind us, but let us guard 
the sacred fire. We cast off dogma, but we 
keep enthusiasm. Let the old statements go. 
Let us love them as we love the memory of 
our mothers. The incarnation—let it be not 
special, but general. All men are begotten of 
God. Redemption—let it be merged in the 
thought of continuous creation. The atone- 
ment—I mentioned it to a friend the other day, 
and though he was a so-called Christian he al- 
most swore at me. But let us make it a uni- 
versal law. 

Instead of these doctrines Mr. Mills 
said that he had a gospel which would 
satisfy every craving of human need. It 
was the gospel of social reconstruction 
and the infinite progress of the human 
race. 
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Soon after, under the auspices of a 
committee of Unitarian gentlemen, Mr. 
Mills began a series of services in Music 
Hall, Boston, which continued through 
the season. He was a member of a Pres- 
bytery and of a Congregational Asso- 
ciation, and insisted that he would not 
withdraw from either. The impression 
he made will be understood from two or 
three of many press comments. The 
Outlook said, ‘‘He is certainly so far in 
sympathy with that body (Unitarian) as 
to believe that a definite view concerning 
the supernatural character of Christ is 
not a matter of any religious impor- 
tance.”” The Christian Register (Unita- 
rian) said, ‘‘We fear that he has not 
escaped the confusion into which many 
generous minds appear to fall of thinking 
a definite denominational position incon- 
sistent with the broadest toleration and 
the noblest service.’’ The Interior said: 
‘“‘He was commissioned for the express 
purpose of telling the world of the nature 
of the character and work of Jesus 
Christ, and on broad lines of the myster- 
ies of the world to come. He says he will 
no longer do this—that he will neither 
affirm nor deny in regard to the verity of 
his message. What is that but with- 
drawing fellowship? What is it but the 
abandoning of his work as a messenger? 
; Mr. Mills cannot find a respectable 
business man in the United States who 
will justify his position.”’ 

The next year Mr. Mills, having been 
Officially enrolled as a Unitarian minis- 
ter, began an independent movement by 
holding services in the Hollis Street 
Theater on Sunday evenings. The first 
Sunday he told why he had abandoned 
orthodoxy, the second he discussed the 
opportunities of orthodoxy, and the third 
he undertook to demonstrate that Jesus 
was not orthodox. The movement came 
to an end that season, we believe, for lack 
of financial support. Some time after he 
accepted the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oakland, Cal., which 
he recently resigned. From time to time 
newspapers have reported utterances by 
him so extreme as to be distasteful to his 
own congregation. 

In view of these facts it does not seem 
to us unreasonable that before he re- 
enters the field of evangelism through 
the door of a Congregational church, we 
should ask for a frank statement whether 
he has abandoned the convictions which 
constrained him to leave that field and 
which made it necessary for the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian bodies to which 
he belonged to terminate their ecclesias- 
tical fellowship with him. 





The curse of gambling is eating the heart 
out of many members of socially distinct 
classes in England. Thus far we have been 
singularly exempt from any marked drift 
in this direction among our artisans, clerks 
ani the masses. But gambling among the 
rich and mighty can not go on as it has been 
going on of late in this country without an 
effect being produced upon the less wealthy; 
and we notice with gratitude that some busi- 
ness houses are letting it be known that 
gambling must cease among their employees 
or else loss of employment will follow. One 
of the largest firms in Chicago recently put 
the following placard where all its employees 
could see it: 


Respectable and moral associations outside 
of business hours are expected of every em- 
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ployee. The visiting of gambling houses, 
whether through curiosity or the intention 
of playing, must be avoided. Any employee 
who frequents any such places, or indulges 
in betting on horse races, ball games or any- 
thing of this sort is subject to immediate dis- 
missal. 


The Creed of Experience 


What doctrines of Christianity sustain 
and inspire you most? Each believer 
must answer for himself, and the testi- 
mony of his experience will be his creed. 
**T believe in God ; the Fa her; Almighty.”’ 
These three great doctrines are funda- 
mental. God is. That is the only ra- 
tional explanation of the being of the 
universe. When that doctrine becomes 
personal the believer has infinite wealth. 
“O, God, thou art my God.” God is 
“*Our Father.’’ That relation of God’s 
child to him is the only rational explana- 
tion of human life. The greatest com- 
fort in experience is that of the father 
and the child ever seeking and ever find- 
ing one another. ‘‘True worshipers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth; 
for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshipers.’’ God is Almighty. That is 
the only anchor for human hope. It is 
worth while to fight against temptation, 
to live a holy life, for God’s will is sure 
to prevail. ‘‘Ye shall be to me sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

“T believe in Jesus Christ his Son, Our 
Lord.’’ The Incarnation is the most pre- 
cious of all doctrines. How could we 
ever have known God if he had not come 
into humanity in the life of the Supreme 
Man, the Word become flesh, in the ex- 
perience of loving, serving, enduring, 
dying and rising from the dead? ‘He 
that hath seen me,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ hath 
seen the Father.”’ 

**T believe in the forgiveness of sins.’’ 
The experience of forgiving reveals to us 
the meaning of the sacrifice of the Son of 
God. Some have entered into it more 
deeply than others; but every believer 
has had the experience of being forgiven, 
and has learned through it that Jesus 
Christ is the way to the Father. 

**IT believe in the Holy Ghost.’”’? When 
we think the thoughts and do the works 
of the Father we know that he dwells in 
us by his spirit. ‘‘I and my father are 
one,’’ testified Jesus of his own experi- 
ence. ‘Ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you,” he 
promised to his disciples. The believer 
who realizes that promise knows no con- 
dition in which this doctrine is not suf- 
ficient to sustain and comfort. 

I believe in the kingdom of God. To 
know the fellowship of believers, to serve 
men in Christ’s name, to bring them into 
his kingdom is to live his life; and that 
is to fulfill the highest end of living. 

“T believe in the life everlasting,” 
because Jesus Christ believed it, and be- 
cause to live his life is to experience it. 
To do his will and feel as he feels is to 
share the life of God. ‘‘Whosoever liv- 
eth and believeth on me,” he said, ‘‘shall 
never die. ”’ 

These are not new truths. But they 
are new to each one who discovers them 
through his experience, and new mani- 
festations of them come to each new age. 
The believer who finds God in his own 
experience, and in the records in the 
Bible and elsewhere of others who have 
known God, will bring forth out of his 
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treasure things new and old, and com- 
mend them to others; and these same 
doctrines will be most prominent among 
them. 





In Brief 


Thanksgiving material crowds hard upon 
the articles and reviews relating to current 
literature in this number, but by increasing 
the number of pages we have been able to 
do justice to both of these important elements 
in the make-up of a religious journal at this 
season of the year. The Home pages in par- 
ticular, are pervaded with the Thanksgiving 
flavor, the story and the hints for the joyous 
observance of the day being specially perti- 
nent. Elsewhere in the paper Dr. Wolcott 
Calkins and an editorial article stir more 
serious reflections as to the deeper meaning 
of New England’s feast day. Our older read- 
ers who learned so many lessons out of Noah 
Webster’s blue-covered speller will enjoy 
Clifton Johnson’s illustrated article on the 
time-honored text-book. Another appropriate 
article is that of Mr. Guild on a church in a 
New England hill town that has more than 
held its own with the passing years. Other 
interesting features are the contribution by 
the well-known Washington correspondent, 
Mr. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, entitled The 
President’s Conscience, the description of the 
last honors paid to the late Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick and Mr. Parker’s article on the Moral 
Message of Kipling. 

Yes, it is a pity that the new Rockefeller 
baby is going to be so rich by and by, but the 
dear little thing won’t realize its predicament 
for several years yet. 


How could the types make us last week reg- 
ister the attendance at the recent Y. M. C. A. 
convention at Gloucester, Mass., at twenty-five 
when there were over 250, and every delegate 
an enthusiastic Y. M. C. A. man? 

Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago is be- 
ing urged, so it is said, for the presidency of 
Boston University by some of its trustees. 
His leadership would add to the already high 
prestige of the institution—if he could be per- 
suaded to leave Chicago. 





The retail grocers of Louisville, Ky., have 
petitioned the ministers to aid them in a move- 
ment for closing their shops on Sunday. It 
used to be the ministers who petitioned the 
grocers. There is hope for the keeping of the 
Lord’s Day when both classes ‘‘ get together.’’ 





It is good to see Mt. Holyoke College and 
Smith College sorerizing. President Seelye of 
Smith College gave the Founder’s Day address 
at Mt. Holyoke College last week and inti- 
mated, as our report elsewhere shows, that the 
two institutions might unite in arranging for 
lecture courses. 





It will be of interest to those who have pur- 
chased honorary degrees from the ‘* Nashville 
College of Laws,’’ and not less to those who 
have declined to pay the fee, to learn that the 
man who claimed to be the head of that in- 
stitution has been arrested on the charge of 
fraudulent use of the United States mails. 





Yale University has received a legacy of 
$100,000 from a sister of the late Governor 
Harrison of Connecticut, to use as it pleases. 
The last clause is the best part of the legacy. 
Too many gifts to our colleges are so ham- 
pered with conditions as to how they shall be 
used as to increase the poverty of the institu- 
tions. 





We congratulate the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the showing of its missionary gifts 
for the year ending Oct. 31. They amount to 
$1,654,223, the largest in the history of that 
Church. These gifts are distributed by the 
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missionary committee in the proportion of 
fifty-seven and one-half per cent. to foreign 
and forty-two and one-half per cent. to home 
missions, 





A lady who employed a Chinese laundry man 
said to him : ‘* Me no likee my washee blought 
home Fliday. Why you no blingee washee 
Thursday ?’’ The Chinaman astounded her 
by replying in perfect English, ‘‘ Madam, it 
was not convenient.’’ Those who make baby 
talk to little children would often be as much 
astonished if they knew what the children 
were thinking about it. 





How Dr. Edward Everett Hale will chafe 
when he sees the coming British Ambassa- 
dor—a most admirable appointee—quoted as 
saying that while he never has met a President 
or a ruling American, he has always admired 
such private Americans as he has met. We 
expect Dr. Hale to write to Sir Henry Morti- 
mer Durand and enlighten him on the place 
of American officials, who are servants, not 
rulers. 

Rev. R. A. Ellwood, the minister in Wil- 
mington, Del., whose sermon helped to incite 
the mob to the hideous lynching in that city 
last June, is to be tried by his presbytery for 
his utterances in that sermon. It would be 
a grotesque conclusion of that grewsome trag- 
edy if a minister should be the scapegoat and 
the only person convicted of the crime, and 
the only court to find evidence of guilt an ec- 
clesiastical one. 





R. J. Campbell of City Temple, London, 
wisely determines to be on good terms with 
journalists, not with any selfish motive in 
view, but simply because he realizes how in- 
fluential journalists may be and are, and how 
foolish it is for the Church and the clergy to 
stand aloof from men who are so powerful. 
When in this country he was the guest of the 
New York Press Club, and he recently dined 
with the Press Club of London. 





The counsel for John Turner, the English 
anarchist, whom the government is deporting 
under the provisions of the law wisely passed 
by Congress at its last session, contended, 
when arguing for his client last week that an- 
archy was not a crime but a religion, and that 
therefore interference by the government was 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitution 
guarding liberty of religious belief. Judge 
Lacombe smiled, and ordered the man to jail 
without bail. 





Rev. Frederick Palmer of Andover, who 
formerly was a Congregationalist and now 
is an Episcopalian, at the reeent Church 
Congress in Pittsburg, said that it was an 
injury to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for it to judge the sects by any other test 
than their fruits, for the ultimate test of all 
religious experience, he said, was, ‘‘ Did it 
bring men nearer to God, or remove them 
from him?” Precisely. The test of a true 
Christian ministry is not its apostolic origin 
or its historicity, but its godliness and its 
power to influence human life for the better. 





Founder’s Day at Mt. Holyoke 
College 


The appearance on the platform of two dis- 
tinguished presidents of two distinguished 
women’s colleges within an hour’s trolley 
ride of each other, gave a rare interest 
to this Founder’s Day, Nov. 10. President 
Seelye of Smith improved the opportunity 
to speak of the co-operation of the two col- 
leges to the mutual helpfulness of each. A 
graceful tribute was paid to Mary Lyon and 
Sophia Smith, who were distant: cousins. 
President Seelye spoke of coeducation, es- 
pecially at the East, as not representing the 
highest idea of scholarship. The finer ele- 
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ment of womanhood, the position to be held 
by the women in all departments of life 
are better conserved by the independent 
woman’s college. With colleges so near each 
other as Smith and Mt. Holyoke, so closely 
allied in their curricula, there might be co- 
operation in securing the highest grade of 
lectures and in various departments of study, 
The sight of 170 young women in the choir 
in their uniforms, marching in and out of the 
crowded chapel singing the Processional and 
Recessional, was inspiring. The students now 
fill every dormitory on the campus and exhaust 
the resources of the houses of the citizens. 
The pressing need to meet such conditions and 
the incoming host demands a library building 
adapted to the conditions of this world-famed 
institution, Miss Lyon with her wonderful 
foresight, planned not only for a school and 
seminary, but for a college and a university 
to follow the humble beginning. 8. E. B. 


Prof. Graham Taylor Back 
from Europe 


A happy surprise was given both at the 
banquet of the Manhattan-Brooklyn confer- 
ence and at the Men’s Club meeting of 
Puritan Church, Brooklyn, when Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor of Chicago Seminary, brother of 
Puritan’s pastor, unexpectedly arrived from 
Europe, and treated both these organizations 
to impromptu addresses on social conditions 
in Europe. For the first time in thirty years, 
the professor has allowed himself a respite 
from his multitudinous duties ; and during his 
six months’ stay in Europe refreshed himself 
by a study of foreign social conditions. Here 
are some of Professor Taylor’s most interest- 
ing observations, especially regarding Great 
Britain, in whose cities he spent a good por- 
tion of his time: He believes that the labor 
movement is much more strongly intrenched 
there than in this country, the unions com- 
prising nearly every workingman, the manu- 
facturers cumpelled to recognize them, strikes 
less frequent ; that the labor unions are an- 
tagonistic to the churches, and generally fail 
to recognize in them allies for the amelivra- 
tion of workingmen. 

A day spent with John Burns surprised him 
by the great labor leader’s usefulness as a 
member of the London County Council, by the 
universal respect which is accorded him by 
men of all classes and by his choice library— 
one of the best private collections to be found. 
Municipal ownership of street railways and 
other public utilities is more successful and 
extensive than Professor Taylor anticipated, 
The scope of the Y. M. C. A. is far less com- 
prehensive there than here—no effort being 
made to effect railroad and other branches of 
work here considered vital. 

The Anglican Church is alive and active. 
The dissatisfaction with some features of the 
Education act is almost as keen in the Anglican 
as in the Nonconformist churches. Both ad- 
vertise far more extensively than do the 
churches in this country—their utilization of 
bill boards being noticeable. A gratifying 
feature of the religious life is the large num- 
ber of Sunday morning Bible classes, when 
groups of from 100 to 500 men gather for Bible 
study at about eight o’clock. This feature 
is made possible by the Saturday half-holiday. 
The discussions are free and frank, and one 
of the most prominent of these class leaders is 
Mr. George Cadbury, the well-known cocoa 
manufacturer. 

Professor Taylor thinks that in no cities of 
Europe are the churches confronted with such 
problems as our -city churches are facing. 
This conclusion is based on a double condi- 
tion: our more extensive division into sects, 
and the mixed and transient character of our 
population. He also believes that with the 
responsibilities come opportunities such aa 
never before were afforded the Christian 
Church. M. A. D. 
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The President and His Conscience 


Incidents of His Career which Illustrate His Devotion to Duty 


By 





If I could be absolutely assured of my elec- 
tion as President by turning my back on the 
principles of human liberty as enunciated by 
Abraham Lincoln, I would be incapable of 
doing it and unfit to be President if I could 
be capable of it. I do not expect to be elected 
President by the trust promoters who are 
fighting for special privileges, nor by the rad- 
ical labor union men, who would shut out 
all other men from an opportunity to work, 
nor by those who would close the door of 
hope against the colored man as a citizen. 
They are all demanding special privileges 
which cannot be recognized by the President, 
whose oath of office binds him to execute 
the laws for all alike and recognize none as 
above the law. If I am elected to this high 
office it must be on my record as the executor 
of the law without favors or discrimination. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


In an interview Oct. 3, after Senator Gor- 
man’s attack upon him for raising the 


race issué in the South. 


Thoughtful readers of President Roose- 
velt’s recent message to Congress must 
have noted the large share of its empha- 
sis upon the moral obligation. ‘‘I deem 
such legislation demanded not only by 
our interest but by our honor,’’ the Presi- 
dent begins, making the climax of his 
sentence an appeal to the moral aspect 
of the question. After several para- 
graphs of vigorous exposition he con- 
cludes by saying: ‘‘ Finally it is desirable 
as a guaranty of the good faith of our 
nation towards her young sister republic 
to the south, whose welfare must ever 
be closely bound with ours... . A fail- 
ure to enact such legislation would come 
perilously near a repudiation of the 
pledged faith of the nation.” 

Regardless of what any right-thinking 
people as individuals may think of Cuban 
reciprocity or of beet sugar, they cannot 
fail to admire this sort of emphasis. In 
state papers and announcements of pub- 
lic policies few Presidents have laid so 
much stress on considerations of con- 
science, and there is no question of na- 
tional administration from which these 
are ever wholly absent. 








THE MOST OUTSPOKEN MAN IN PUBLIC 
LIFE 


Mr. Roosevelt has steadily disregarded 
many of the approved maxims of ‘‘ good 
politics.’”’ If an American Polonius were 
to prepare a list of precepts for a young 
Laertes desiring political preferment, 
“‘Give every man thy ear, but few thy 
voice’’ would stand at the top of the list. 
‘Don’t talk’ was the translation of this 
maxim made by a sage political leader 
in a message to one of his lieutenants 
who had received an important nomina- 
tion. Similar advice has doubtless been 
given to Mr. Roosevelt a thousand times, 
but he has never taken it. He remains 
one of the most outspoken men in public 
life. His opinions are on record in a 
thousand topics, two-thirds of which it 
is absolutely unnecessary for a public 
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man, from the politician’s point of view, 
ever to touch. 

Not long ago a studious lady in the 
Shenandoah valley wrote a letter to the 
Baltimore Sun, asking the editor to ex- 
plain the extraordinary rise of a man 
who had spoken so disrespectfully in his 
historical writings, as she viewed it, of 
some of the earlier Presidents of the 
United States. She also related that her 
husband was disgusted with the amount 
of favor shown ‘‘the English side” in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s accounts of the battles 
of the war of 1812. During Mr. Roose- 
velt’s campaign for Governor of New 
York, an opposition newspaper dragged 
out his comparison of the cowboy with 
the mechanics of the crowded cities, to 
the disparagement of the latter whose 
votes it was hoped to influence. When 
his name appeared on the Republican 
national ticket in 1900, some sentiment 
which he had expressed adverse to the 
Quaker influence in the policy of nations, 
was industrially circulated in districts 
where the Society of Friends was sup- 
posedly strong. 


HOW HE TREATS HIS CALLERS 


Such incidents are merely typical of 
the way President Roosevelt’s opinions 
as an author and historian have cut right 
and left into the sympathies and preju- 
dices of different elements of the Amer- 
ican electorate. But it is his everyday 
utterances, casual and otherwise, which 
are viewed with most apprehension by 
those of his well-wishers whose insistent 
gaze is fixed upon ‘‘policy.’”’ He gives 
them little rest. During the business 
hours of the day three rooms of the new 
White House office building are almost 
steadily thronged with visitors, and the 
task of saying the right thing, even to 
those with whom he is expected only to 
shake hands, is not small. Conversation 
with many of his callers is necessarily 
carried on in the hearing of others. The 
President never seems to think of this. 
He talks in a loud voice. His manner of 
expression is breezy; he says what he 
thinks and usually expresses this with 
so much pungency as to make it re- 
membered. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 


No one can describe President Roosevelt 
as aneutralin anything. Whether people 
like what he does or dislike it, they must 
give him credit for decisiveness of judg- 
ment and vigor of execution. The most 
commented act of his administration was 
his invitation of Booker Washington to 
the White House. This has attracted at- 
tention in all parts of the world. In 
Hongkong or the Malay Straits, it is the 
most widely discussed incident, for a sur- 
prisingly large part of the world has its 
race problem. Wherever Caucasian dom- 
ination exists beside a native mass of an- 
other hue the question becomes acute, 
and is variously answered. In perverted 
forms oftentimes, but certainly in some 
form, this incident has traveled to the 
corners of the earth. And yet it occurred 


in the first month of President Roose- 
velt’s administration. Since his mother 
belonged to one of the old families of 
Georgia, it is useless to suggest that he 
did not know what a commotion this 
would create. 

The appointment of Dr. Crum, a repu- 
table colored physician, as collector of 
the port of Charleston, has been almost 
a companion incident. In the last Con- 
gress the Senate failed to confirm Crum; 
the President would naturally have been 
supposed to take the hint and drop the 
case. If his own party, nearly two-thirds 
of the Senate, did not care to accord this 
recognition, the President could well have 
waived further responsibility. Instead 
of that, however, the list of nominations 
which went to the Senate on the opening 
day of the new Congress contained that 
of Crum, showing that in a matter of 
conscience toward an aspiring member 
of an unfortunate race, even though the 
office carried a salary of but $1,200, the 
President did not purpose to avail him- 
self of a graceful opportunity for retreat. 
The ‘doubtful State’’ of Maryland has 
just gone Democratic on the race issue, 
and the renewal of the Crum appoint. 
ment was clearly bad politics. 


HIS SOUTHERN APPOINTMENTS 


The President’s Southern appointments, 
white and black, have pointed the way 
toward more wholesome conditions. Since 
that section really takes no part in the 
national contest at the polls, the chief 
relation of party leaders to it comes in 
the choice of delegates to the national 
convention. This has naturally led to 
the use of Federal offices in the South for 
preconvention purposes. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked one of the seasoned 
leaders of his party how a certain man 
would answer for internal revenue col- 
lector, the prompt response of discour- 
agement was, ‘‘I don’t see how he could 
get you a delegate.”” The man was ap- 
pointed just the same. He has made a 
good collector, but nothing has yet oc- 
curred to indicate that he could control 
any delegates in case a contest should be 
made over next year’s nomination, and 
Roosevelt wants to be the presidential 
candidate. 


HIS POLICY RESPECTING LABOR 


“IT do not see what a President is 
thinking of to offend both labor and 
capital,’’ remarked a practical politician 
at the time of the reinstatement of As- 
sistant Foreman Miller in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The proper re- 
sponse to this is that he was thinking 
of the duties which he conscientiously 
owed to the broadest American citizen- 
ship. Mr. Roosevelt offended capitalistic 
interests by interfering in the anthracite 
coal strike, thus bringing influence to bear 
on the operators to yield to arbitration 
when they thought their fight nearly won. 
These led to the charge that he had sided 
with organized labor as against capital. 
But only a few months passes by and 
organized labor attempts to exclude from 
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the Government Printing Office a man 
who will not do its bidding. The Presi- 
dent had but one course to pursue. He 
appreciated the friendship which the 
trades-unionists had felt for him, but he 
could not allow this to shut his eyes to 
the claims of an everyday American citi- 
zen who wanted fair play. 

No former President has ventured to 
tackle the perplexing relation of the Gov- 
ernment as an employer to organized 
labor. The Government Printing Office 
with seven acres of floor space is turning 
out work at a cost of fifty per cent. more 
than that of private concerns in Wash- 
ington or New York. The public printer 
has free rent, no taxation, plenty of capi- 
tal, unlimited credit, and is a large buyer 
of supplies and yet the cost to the tax- 
payer of everything that he does is tre- 
mendous. Congress sits appalled before 
the specter of organized labor in politics, 
and pays the bill out of the tax-payers’ 
money. The Miller case was the merest 
incident, but it doubtless presages a 
thorough overhauling of the Printing 
Office. Nor is too much labor organi- 
zation alone responsible for the prevail- 
ing conditions. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE MONEY KINGS 


The great kings of high finance are 
much displeased because the President 
instituted proceedings under the Sherman 
anti-trust law against the Northern Se- 
curities Company; he also recommended 
the anti-trust legislation adopted last 
winter. Although this was conserva- 
tive, as it should be, it proved a suffi- 
ciently long step to bring down a shower 
of telegrams from the Standard Oil mag- 
nates remonstrating against its passage. 
The kings of finance have quite as plausi- 
ble arguments as the presidents of the 
labor republics. ‘Interest speaks all 
sorts of tongues, and plays all sorts of 
parts, even that of disinterestedness.’’ 

The vigorous steps by which the Presi- 
dent has ordered the postoflice investiga- 
tions to proceed are of too recent occur- 
rence to need recital. Of the Panama 
Canal situation, of still later develop- 
ment, the complete facts are now lack- 
ing. It is certain that the President lost 
no time in announcing the Government’s 
policy. He certainly struck while the 
iron was hot in recognizing the de facto 
government on the Isthmus, but that 
there was any antecedent collusion with 
the revolutionists can never be shown. 
No one questions but that the adminis- 
tration was glad to have Panama secede 
from Colombia. It was extremely impor- 
tant to us, when that country rejected 
the canal treaty, that Panama should be- 
come independent, but of immeasurably 
more importance to the Isthmus than to 
us. The canal is the event of its life, an 
incident in ours. Civilization demands 
the completed water-way and Colombia 
had proved recreant to her trust. 

It is fitting that a man who is so vigor- 
ous in action should have taken as his 
text when asked to preach one Sunday 
several years ago in a little church of his 
own denomination in the West, the 
words: ‘Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only.’’ As an advocate of action 
he has brought the word ‘“strenuous”’ 
into new popularity. It is safe to say 
that in everyday conversation it is now 
used several times as much as before his 
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“strenuous life’? phrase, with his own 
rise in public life, summoned the atten- 
tion of the country. If one word must 
be remembered as epitomizing the char- 
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asteristics of Theodore Roosevelt, per- 
haps there could be no better one than 
this, and particularly in following the 
dictates of. conscience. 





Light in Our Dwellings 


A Thanksgiving Meditation 


By Wo.corr CALKINS 


Thanksgiving as well as Christmas 
should be the season when our homes are 
made radiant by the spirit of joy and 
hope. Why, indeed, should we not all 
have this light in our dwellings ? 

The world outside is not quite so dark 
as it was in Egypt during those three 
awful days. Crimes and corruption in 
our great cities; unscrupulous partisan- 
ship in politics; oppressions and resent- 
ments between classes; massacres and 
rumors of war, and beyond the borders 
of civilization, barbarism and savage 
cruelty, say you? Too true, but the 
twentieth century begins with brushes of 
light around the whole horizon. And 
surely our Thanksgiving season should 
find every Christian home radiant. The 
day may be a sad anniversary to some. 
All of us, indeed, have troubles which will 
overshadow us if we look only to things 
seen. But there must be in every truly 
Christian home a light which banishes 
hopeless sorrow. 

We cannot create this light for our- 
selves. The sand-storm swept over the 
whole Nile valley, smothering every flame 
in the houses of Israel and of Egypt alike. 
But within godly homes was that sweet 
radiance which afterwards gathered in a 
pillar of fire to guide the wanderers in the 
desert. And in our deepest afflictions we 
shall all have light in our dwellings if the 
Lord is blessing us and keeping us and 
making his face shine upon us and is 
gracious to us and is lifting up his coun- 
tenance upon us and granting us peace. 
The light is divine but we can do some- 
thing to kindle it and to keep it burning 
brightly in all our dwellings. 

I remember a mansion which surpassed 
all others in a great city. It overlooked 
lake and river, standing in the midst 
of a plot of ground which might have 
made an ample city park. Plate glass 
windows let in the sun on all sides, while 
bright fires on the hearths and splendid 
chandeliers kept this luxurious palace in 
a blaze of light both night and day. But 
the father in that house had turned the 
light which was in him to darkness, be- 
cause he had made gold his hope and 
said unto fine gold, ‘‘Thou art my con- 
fidence.’’ There was no altar of prayer 
to invoke God’s presence in this idol’s 
temple. Father and mother and an only 
son ‘‘could not see one another” in the 
thick darkness of that dwelling. 

One day a trusted legal counselor was 
called in to advise concerning the son, 
who had inherited all the father’s vices 
and none of his energy and thrift. The 
Christian lawyer also had an only son, 
just entering an honorable business, 

“T would give it all away,” exclaimed 
the wretched rich man, ‘“‘and move into 
the meanest cottage in this city, could 
I have the peace, the affection and the 
hope which brightens your home!’’ 

I heard a locksmith in Germany de- 


scribe how he found the true light. He 
had been a revolutionary Socialist, train- 
ing with Herr Most after he abandoned 
his Roman Catholic faith, and he finally 
became an atheist. He joined Henry M. 
Stanley’s expedition in search of Living- 
stone. And there, in the depths of Af- 
rica, he was convinced by the faith and 
devotion of the veteran missionary that 
the whole world is full of divine light for 
every man who loves it rather than dark- 
ness. He told his old associates that he 
was still a Socialist, but no longer an 
atheist or revolutionist. 

“*T tell you,” he said in closing, ‘‘we 
have all been stumbling in darkness and 
there is no sense in it. God is light, and 
we can all walk in the light if we will 
only face toward God! ”’ 

This facing toward God is the way to 
kindle the light. But to keep it burning, 
we must look on life on its bright side, 
which is always the divine side. There 
was a good man who in his old age in- 
sisted upon looking on the dark side. He 
despaired of the republic and thought all 
the young ministers were preaching an- 
other gospel. These wails were most 
oppressive at the burial services of minis- 
ters of his own generation. At last we 
were called to attend his funeral, and his 
dearest friend said frankly in his public 
address, 

“Our best consolation is that the 
Doctor is not here to conduct his own 
funeral.’’ 

Cheer up. Keep your heart light when 
sanguine youth is receding into the for- 
gotten years. God reigns. The world is 
to be redeemed. Don’t draw the curtains 
and keep everybody in gloom. Cheer up 
and make the festival brilliant with grate- 
ful memories. 

On birthdays mothers set a cake on the 
supper table decorated with one burning 
candle for every year of the precious life 
celebrated by the banquet. Let us count 
our mercies, and kindle a new flame of 
hope and courage by meditating on every 
good thing we have received during the 
past year. Then shall we have light in 
all our dwellings. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 22-28. What Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity Sustain and Inspire You Most? 

1 Cor. 13; 1 Peter 3: 15. 

Are the so-called old truths or the so-called new 
truths most nourishing and energizing? What 
truths can you most ardently commend to others? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 728.) 





Mr. William Quarrier, the greatest of Scotch 
philanthropists, “‘the Scottish Barnado,” has 
just died. He was a model Christian layman, 
whose record of personal service and gifts to 
aid humanity have not been approached in his 
native land during the generation in which he 
lived. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Twilight in an Old Farmhouse 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


@utside the afterlight’s lucent rose 
Issmiting the hillsand brimming the valleys, 
And shadows are stealing across the snows 
From the sombre gloom of the pineland alleys. 
Glamor of mingled night and day 
Over the wide white world has sway, 
And through their prisoning azure bars 
Gaze the calm cold eyes of the early stars. 


But here, in this long, low-raftered room 

Where blood-red light is crouching and 
leaping, 

The fire that colors the heart of the gloom 
The lost sunshine of old summers is keeping, 

The wealth of forests that held in fee 

Many a season’s rare alchemy, 

And the glow and gladness without a name 

That dwells in the deeps of unstinted flame! 


Gather we now round the opulent blaze 
With the heart that loves and the face that 
rejoices, 
Dream we once more of the old-time days, 
Listen once more to the old-time voices! 
From the clutch of the cities and paths of the 
sea 
We have come again to our own roof-tree, 
And forgetting the loves of the stranger lands 
We yearn for the clasp of our kindred’s hands. 


There are tales to tell, there are tears to shed, 

There are children’s flower-faces and women’s 
sweet laughter, 

There’s a chair left vacant for one who is dead 

Where the firelight crimsons the ancient 

rafter. 

What reck we of the world that waits 

With care and glamor beyond our gates, 

We, with our own in this witching light, 

Who keep our tryst with the past tonight? 


Ho! How the elf-flames laugh in glee! 

Closer yet let us draw together, 
Holding our revel of memory 

In the guiling twilight of winter weather. 
Out on the wastes the wind is chill 
And the moon swings low o’er the western hill, 
But old hates die and old loves burn higher 
With the wane and flash of the farmhouse fire. 


A Thanksgiving Conquest 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD 


Abner Hafford, dish-towel in hand, 
stood at the open kitchen door, giving 
final directions to his son Peirce. 

“Don’t you forget the Pain-killer, now, 
Peirce, for I never closed an eye until 
after midnight, and today my rheumatiz 
is so bad I can scarcely crawl around. 
And you’d better bring some doughnuts 
and a pie, or some such stuff, from the 
baker’s, for I don’t cal’late to do much 
extry cooking for Thanksgiving this year 
—I ain’t able to.”’ 

He paused, and his son seized the 
opportunity to suggest, with obviously 
affected carelessness : 

‘‘Hadn’t I better stop into Mis’ Baker’s 
and see if Susan wouldn’t be willing to 
come and do for us the balance of the 
winter? Seems to me ’twould do you 
good to have a rest from the housekeepin’ 
for a spell.”’ 

“No!” said the older man, decidedly. 
‘*No, sir! Lain’t going to have no women 
folks round my kitchen, to want waitin’ 
on, hand and foot. We’ve managed with- 
out ’em for fifteen years, and I don’t see 
any call to make a change now. No, sir! 


You hurry along now, for we’re going to 
have snow before night, and ’tis the best 
part of a mile you have to go with them 
potatoes after you get to town.” 

Peirce clucked, the sorrel started off 
leisurely, and with a last warning cry, 
‘Pies and Pain-killer,” the old man 
turned to the now thoroughly chilled 
kitchen. 

‘*Milk-pans is done, anyway,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I shan’t do much cookin’, but I 
expect I’d better just stir up some bread.”’ 

He moved painfully about between cup- 
board and table, wood-box and stove. 
The biscuits were ready at last but the 
refractory fire refused to burn well. Ab- 
ner piled on wood and placed his biscuits 
in the oven. 

*T’ll let ’em simmer,” he soliloquized, 
‘‘while I’m clearing away.” 

But the clearing process was scarcely 
begun when a knock summoned him to 
the door. At the threshold stood a stout 
and comely woman holding by the hand 
a boy of ten or eleven years. The woman 
regarded Abner with friendly interest. 

“Why, Mr. Hafford!”’ she exclaimed. 
“TI don’t believe you’ve changed a mite 
in these ten years I ain’t seen you! But 
there, I presume you don’t know me 
from Adam, though you may guess my 
errand ?”’ 

Abner looked at her critically and then 
closed his eyes for a moment’s reflection. 

‘**Melia Warren!” he cried at last, 
‘‘and I’m glad to see you, though I know 
your face better than your errand—that 
beats me! You step right in to the fire, 
you’n the boy—’tis a cold morning, and I 
suppose you’ve come a good ways to have 
a look at the old place.”’ 

“From the city,’’ Amelia assented; I 
ain’t been back before since mother’s 
funeral, ten years ago, and then ’twas only 
for two days, for my boy here was a baby, 
and ailing. But I’ve always had a long- 
ing for the old place again, and when I 
saw your name the first thing at the in- 
telligence office, I said to Sam, here, ’t it 
seemed almost Providential. You see, 
’tis hard for me to get work in the city 
so’t I ean have the boy with me. I’ve 
tried all sorts of things since his father 
died, and at last I made up my mind 
*twould be my best plan to get a good 
place in the country, where I’d have 
smaller wages, to be sure, but a good 
home for both of us, and my boy growin’ 
up away from the city streets. And so 
I went to the office day before yesterday, 
and they told me Abner Hafford, to 
Fordham, wanted a housekeeper just as 
quick as he could get one; and I packed 
right up and camé along, thinkin’ you 
know all about me, and we’d be apt to 
suit each other.”’ 

Amelia had unfastened her numerous 
wraps as she talked, the old man watch- 
ing her meanwhile with mingled pleasure 
and distress. As a visitor this daughter 
of his former neighbor and friend would 
be welcome, but the prospect of having 
a housekeeper forced upon him was ap- 
palling. Fora time he suspected Peirce 
of complicity and his face darkexed. 
Then an afterthought came to his relief. 

“’It’s Abner P. Hafford—te the Cor- 
ners! ’’ he cried, striking his knee. ‘‘ Ab- 


Don’t 
need a housekeeper any mor’n a cat needs 
a grandmother, with that fifteen-year-old 


ner P., he’s equal to anything! 


girl of his. But that’s just who it must 
be. J ain’t been sending to any intelli- 
gence office, "Melia, and I guess Peirce 
wouldn’t be likely to take such a step, 
knowing my feelings in the matter, with- 
out consulting of me.”’ 

Amelia stared at him in perplexity. ‘‘I 
never heard of but one Abner Hafford 
here,” she said, ‘‘d’ you mean you aren’t 
wanting any one?”’ 

“Abner P., he come here from over 
Northfield way, four years ago come 
spring. He lost his wife a month or two 
back, and I suppose he wants a capable 
woman to tend to his work. ’Twould be 
a suitable place for you, ’Melia. It’s a 
good two miles nearer the Methodist 
church than we are. Abner P., he’s con- 
sidered an easy-going man, and the chil- 
dren are as pretty-behaved young ones as 
you’d ask to see.’’ 

Abner enumerated the advantages of 
his namesake’s establishment rapidly and 
with enthusiasm, striving to inspire 
Amelia, who seemed lost in thought. 

‘*Well,’’ she said suddenly, ‘“‘ we’d bet- 
ter start right along! How far is it to 
his place? But, my sakes! what’s burn- 
ing!’’ 

“It’s my biscuits,’”’ Abner cried. 
clean forgot ’em!”’ 

Amelia had the blackened ruins out of 
the oven before he could reach it. 

‘*Now that’s too bad,’’ she said heart- 
ily, ‘‘all along of our coming down on 
you so unexpected. I’m going to stir 
you up a fresh batch this minute while 
you tell me the way over to this Abner 
P.’s. I guess I’ve made enough biscuits 
not to need a mind free to give’em! My 
Aunt Sally—you remember her!—always 
claimed ’t she could make bread just as 
good with her eyes shut as with ’em open, 
but I’ve never felt no call to try. Now, 
which turning do I take? For I expect 
there’s been a sight of changes at the 
Corners since I was here last.”’ 

Abner watched her deft movements 
with interest, and then he glanced out of 
the window. 

“*Melia,’”’ he said. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
you and the boy start out again today on 
a three-mile tramp, not on any account. 
You walked from the station here, too, I 
expect?” 

“‘Nate Haley gave usa lift the last mile 
orso,’’ Amelia replied cheerfully. ‘‘ Don’t 
you suppose there’ll be some one driving 
over to the Corners from hereabouts this 
morning? ”” 

‘“No,’’ said Abner decidedly, ‘‘it looks 
too much like snow. Peirce wouldn’t 
have started off for town, only he’d prom- 
ised some stuff, and tomorrow being 
Thanksgiving, he felt ’t he couldn’t de- 
lay. No, ’Melia, you and the boy will 
have to take dinner with me, and when 
Peirce has got back and rested the horse 
a spell he can drive you over to the 
Corners. Now you just make yourself to 
home.”’ 

“T ain’t too tired to walk, Ma,” the 
child said suddenly, but Abner frowned 
on him. ; 

“Yes you be,” he said. 
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don’t feel it now, but you’d realize it as 
soon as you’d footed it a mile further. 
You’re goin’ to stay right here!” 

Amelia smiled at the boy. ‘‘ We’ll stay 
till afternoon, Sam,” she said. ‘‘And 
now, Mr. Hafford, I’m no hand to sit 
with my hands folded, so you just tell me 
what you were planning to cook up fo~ 
Thanksgiving, and you let me go ahead 
and do it for you. ’T will be a real pleas- 
ure to me to stir about a good big kitchen, 
for I’ve been going out sewing of late, 
and I can’t stand it, it’s so confining. 
Now housework keeps a person about on 
her feet.”’ 

“Yes, it does,’ Abner said, with so 
much feeling that Amelia flashed a smil- 
ing glance at him. 

‘‘Well, you no need to keep on your 
feet this one morning,” she urged; ‘“‘ you 
just tell me what you want made, and I’ll 
make it.” 

Abner hesitated only a moment; her 
cheerful friendliness was _ irresistible. 
His first—and last—housekeeper had not 
solicited orders after this fashion. Ellen 
Gage had not enjoyed “stirring about’’; 
Abner considered that her one object in 
life was to devise as many tasks as pos- 
sible for the men she was supposed to 
serve. Perhaps while his wife’s loss was 
still a stinging pain no one could have 
suited him; Ellen Gage’s fretful incom- 
petency had been a constant irritation, 
and after.a stormy month with her, he 
had undertaken the housekeeping him- 
self. If he felt any dissatisfaction with 
the result, he concealed it well. But now 
age was beginning to tell, and tasks that 
had once seemed light, left him weary and 
nervous. A day’s respite would be a re- 
lief—‘“‘and no harm done” as he told 
himself. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said briskly, ‘‘I’ll tell you. 
I’ll go to the shop and do up some odd 
jobs there, and you do just what you’re 
a mind to here. There’s some provisions 
in the pantry, and some in the cellar, 
most allin plain sight. If you need me 
you just send the boy after me—and 
you’ll want wood and water before I go.”’ 

‘Now don’t you bother one mite about 
that’? protested Amelia. ‘‘Sam, here’s, 
a real handy boy, and he’s been brought 
up here to help his Ma. Sam, you take 
this basket and go along with Mr. Hafford 
—he’ll show you where to get me some 
wood.” 

‘“Mebbe you’ll come across some mince- 
meat ’t I put together last week,’’ Abner 
suggested doubtfully, ‘‘but I don’t know’s 
I should make any of it up. Seems. as if 
I’d kind of lost my taste for mince pies 
of late years—they don’t taste like Maria’s 
used to. But there’s plenty of squash 
and pumpkin in the store-room.”’ 

Amelia nodded a cheerful farewell, and 
watched them turn the corner of the 
house. Then she opened wide the doors 
of cupboard and storervom. 

‘My soul! ’’ she commented briefly. 

She saw the jar of mince meat and 
bringing it to the table she examined it 
critically, and at last tasted it. 

‘“‘My soul and body!” she exclaimed 
again. ‘Well, here's a good morning’s 
work cut out forme, And he thinks he 
don’t want a housekeeper. -My soul/’’ 

When Peirce reached home it had been 
snowing foranhour. He found his father 
and the unexpected guests enjoying a late 
dinner seasoned with much talk about the 


past. There was an unwonted air of com- 
fort about the room which Peirce felt 
keenly although he made no attempt to 
analyze it. Amelia’s presence was ex- 
plained, and after some discussion it was 
decided that she and her boy must spend 
the night where they were. 

While the men were busy in the. barn 
that afternoon she continued her Thanks- 
giving preparations, but the early tea- 
time found the kitchen and the rejected 
housekeeper spotlessly neat and radiantly 
cheerful. 

Amelia was astir early Thanksgiving 
morning, and ir-nediately after breakfast 
she proposed to start on foot for Ab- 
ner P.’s. Her hosts protested so eagerly 
that she consented to spend the day; 
Peirce would drive her to the Corners 
early Friday, he said, and he and Abner 
left her once more mistress of the kitchen. 

Sam, it appeared, had been making in- 
quiries about their prospective home. 

“There’s five girls at Abner P. Haf- 
ford’s!’’ he announced, ‘‘I don’t think 
much of that!’ 

‘*How should you like to stay here 
his mother asked carelessly, watching his 
face nevertheless. 

‘First rate!’ he cried. ‘‘ Peirce and 
me get along! Peirce, he’d like to have 
us stay for good, but he says his father 
put his foot down years ago about havin’ 
women folks in his kitchen, and he’s 
awful sot!”’ 

Amelia laughed tolerantly. ‘‘He is 
sot,’ she said. ‘“‘So’m I! Buta woman’s 
sot is different froma man’s. Now you 
can run along to the woods if you want 
to, but you be back by dinner time.”’ 

It was a simple repast, after all, to 
which Amelia, flushed and smiling, sum- 
moned her little flock at last. She her- 
self regarded it with the natural dissatis- 
faction of a true artist, who has been 
hampered at every turn by want of ma- 
terial to execute what her brain con- 
ceives; but she wisely held her peace, 
and to the men her preparations seemed 
inconceivably festive. 

Amelia nodded apologetically at a cen- 
terpiece of partridge-berries arranged care- 
fully to cover the cup which held them. 

“Sam brought ’em home from the 
woods,” she explained. ‘‘He’s a great 
hand for flowers. He would have it we 
should bring that red geranium ’t he 
grew from a bit of a slip—and I will say 
it does brighten up a room amazingly.”’ 

Peirce ate heartily but in silence, fear- 
ing that any praise of the cook might 
seem to reflect on his father’s skill. Not 
so Abner; he spoke with enthusiasm. 

“It does take women-folks to make 
things tasty,’”’ he said again and again. 
‘*T ain’t had such a piece of pumpkin pie 
since Maria’s last winter.”’ 

Here was Peirce’s opportunity and he 
seized it promptly, ‘‘And your mince- 
meat turned out better’n you thought 
for, father,’ he said, “’tis the best you 
ever made. You said you thought you'd 
left something out, but it’s A No. 1— 
ain’t it Sam?’”’ 

Abner looked sharply at Amelia, who 
was placidly helping Sam to a second 
piece of the mince pie. She caught his 
eye, and deliberately tasting a morsel, 
nodded at him. ‘ Yes, it’s very good 
indeed, Peirce,’ she said, ‘‘l’ve often 
noticed that mince-meat improves after 
it’s stood a while—sort of ripens.”’ 
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As they sat around the glossy stove in 
the twilight she thought she heard Abner 
mutter “sort. of ripens” again; she was 
sure he chuckled. 

“T’ve had a real pleasant visit,” she 
began,’”’ and I can’t regret that I came 
here first, though I do hope the other 
Mr. Hafford will be still in need of us. 
The place is close to the church, you 
said, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but ’taint near so convenient to 
the school as what we are,’’ Abner re- 
torted in an aggrieved tone. Then si- 
lence reigned except for the comfortable 
creak of Amelia’s rockers. She would 
not help him. 

“I’ve been thinkin’ it over, "Melia,”’ Ab- 
ner said at last, ‘‘and I don’t see but you’d 
better stay on here. I guess we can do 
as well by you’n the boy as Abner P., and 
—’tis near the schoolhouse, ’Melia!” He 
waited for her reply with ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

‘‘Le’s stay here, Ma,” Sam cried. 
‘*There’s no girls here, an’ me an’ Peirce 
want to get a big load of wood up to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, just as you say, Mr. Hafford, 
Amelia said at last. “I guess if I’m to 
stay here I’d better write to that office 
that Mr. Abner P. Hafford is still in want 
of some one.” 

“You better write right off,” Abner 
assented, and as Sam fled to the barn to 
carry to Peirce the news of his father’s 
capitulation, Abner listened contentedly 
to the scratching of the pen which pro- 
claimed the beginning of a new reign of 
comfort in his home. ‘You might tell 
them,’”’ he suggested, ‘“‘to send along 
some one that’s competent to ripen Ab- 
ner P.’s mince-meat. I don’t mind ad- 
mittin’ to you, ’Melia, that it takes more’n 
time to make a man’s cooking come right. 
It takes a woman !”’ 


Wayside Gifts 
BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL 
I know the care that marks the sparrow’s fall, 
Is my own daily portion from above. 


A sense of constant watchful tenderness, 
Enwraps me in the atmosphere of love. 


It never fails through my ingratitude, 
Nor groweth cold when willfulness and pride 
Lead me to stray from the dear Shepherd’s fold 
Far in the desert. Still He doth provide. 


And, often, dearer than petitioned gifts, 
Seem those unsought that find me unaware, 

Sweetening the lanes and byways of my life, 
Small, special tokens, blooming for me there— 


Unnoticed in the haste and turmoil, yet, 
Shedding such fragrance that the dusty path, 
Takes on a garden guise, and my glad soul 
A sudden glimpse of Homeland beauty hath! 





Why the Little Foreigners Were 
Thankful 


The blaekboard Jalone would have in- 
dicated the season of the year. The fat 
turkey, the horn of plenty, the golden 
pumpkins spelled Thanksgiving, even to 
the uninitiated.. There was a holiday 
feeling in the air. Schoolroom discipline 
mellowed somewhat in the glow of an- 
ticipation, as sixty little Italians and 
Hebrews settled down to listen to the 
story of “our Pilgrim Fathers.” 
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Very simply the tale is told to these 
six-year-old Rachels, Rosies and Michaels, 
but its charm is perennial. The story 
of the austere Puritans, the iron founders 
of our country, wins its way even with 
these children of other racial stock and 
mold. The high purpose, the perilous 
voyage, the bleak landing, the Indian 
greeting, the losses by death in that stern 
first winter, the spring planting, the mod- 
erate harvest, the heartfelt thanks, all 
are vividly set forth by the teacher. 
The solemn little Hebrews drink in every 
word, and the dark faces of the Italians 
glow with enthusiasm. 

“So that is what Thanksgiving means. 
Giving thanks. How little the Pilgrims 
had and how grateful they were! How 
much more we have to be thankful for! 
For what are you thankful, Domenic 
Gardello?”’ 

‘For my breakfast and dinner,’’ an- 
swers a thin-faced child. 

‘Tago Boitano,”’ 

“For my clothes,’ responds a chubby 
urchin, whose toes are coming out of one 
shoe. Ashe waves his arm at the teacher, 
flannel undergarments ineffectively se- 
cured by pins, are revealed at the waist 
line. But do not suspect him of irony. 
Absolute sincerity looks out of his black 
eyes. Indeed, across the upturned faces 
of all the pupils a lovely light has fallen 
and hands are waving wildly, their own- 
ers have so many blessings to recount. 

“Louis Levininsky.”’ 

“I’m thankful for the sun.’’ Alas for 
Louis and the other little aliens from a 
sunnier clime! Their West End school- 
room is lighted with gas even at noon. 

“Jennie Rubenstein.” 

“I’m thankful for father and mother.”’ 

Answering smiles cross the faces of 
most of these unkempt little waifs. The 
dingy schoolroom is a-bloom with that 
sweetest of all emotions—gratitude. 

But I, the chance visitor, stood 
ashamed, for 1 had dared to call this com- 
ing Thanksgiving a dark one. Out of my 
newly-realized abundance, I tried to say 
with George Herbert : 

Thou that hast given so much to me, 
Give one thing more, a grateful heart. 
Not thankful, when it pleaseth me ; 


As if thy blessings had spare days; 
But such a heart, whose pulse may be 


Thy praise. 
F. EK. € 
For All These 
I thank thee, Lord, that I am straight and 
strong, 


With wit to work and hope to keep me brave; 
That two score years, unfathomed, still belong 
To the allotted life thy bounty gave. 


I thank thee that the sight of sunlit lands 
And dipping hills, the breath of evening 
grass— 
That wet, dark rocks and flowers in my hands 
Can give me daily gladness as I pass. 


I thank thee that I love the things of earth— 
Ripe fruits and laughter, lying down to sleep, 
The shine of lighted towns, the graver worth 
Of beating human hearts that laugh and 
weep. 


I thank thee that as yet I need not know, 
Yet need not fear, the mystery of the end; 
But more than all, and though all these should 
gZo— 
Dear Lord, this on my knees!—I thank thee 
for my friend. 
—Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
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After Thanksgiving Dinner 

A writer in the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine suggests that some mental exercise is in 
order after due justice has been done to tur- 
key and pumpkin pie. Each place at the table 
may have a card with these fifteen ‘‘ates’’ to 
be guessed as the family lingers over the nuts 
and coffee: : 

Number one never ate alone. (Duplicate.) 

Number two never ate with his superiors. 
(Subordinate. ) 

Number three ate very daintily. (Delicate.) 


Number four ate in the most lusty way. (In- 
vigorate.) 

Number five ate like somebody else. (Imi- 
tate.) 

Number six ate so that he constantly grew 
worse. (Deteriorate.) 

Number seven ate in the high places. (Ele- 


vate.) 
Number eight ate in the way that compelled 


attention. (Fascinate.) 
Number nine ate with other representatives. 
(Delegate.) ‘ 


Number ten ate with the politicians. (Candi- 
date.) 

Number eleven never ate today what he 
could leave until tomorrow. (Procrastinate.) 

Number twelve ate so his food was well 
chewed. (Masticate.) 

Number thirteen ate more than was neces- 
sary. (Inordinate). 

Number fourteen ate the last of all. (Ulti- 
mate.) 

Number fifteen ate with the cows and sheep. 
(Ruminate.) 

A Traveling Game 

The players sit in a row and No. 1 mentions 
the name of some place beginning with the 
letter A, to which he is going, and asks of his 
neighbor what he shall do there. No. 2 must 
answer in words beginning with an A, and in 
turn name a city beginning with the letter B, 
asking what shall be his occupation there. 
The answer must be given so that the prin- 
cipal words begin with B, and so on. For 
instance: 

“I am going to Athens. 
there? ”’ 

‘* Ardently admire Acropolis. My journey 
takes me to Boston. What shall I do there? ”’ 

**Bolt baked beans. I am en route for 
Cologne. What may I do there?” 

“Catch cold in cathedral. I am going to 
Dublin. What there? ”’ 

‘*Drink distilled ‘dew’ daily. I am to visit 
Edinburgh. What shall I do there? ’”’ 

“* Enjoy everything. Iam bound for France. 
What may I do there? ”’ 

‘* Feast famously. I shall visit Granada. 
What is there to do there? ’”’ 

‘Gather golden grapes. My journey takes 
me to Hawaii. What shall I do there? ’”’ 

‘“*Hasten homeward hurriedly. I am bound 
for India. What there? ’’ 

“Indulge in idleness. I am off for Japan. 
What there? ”’ 

** Just jaunt joyously. I go to Killarney. 
What is there to do there? ”’ 

** Kiss Kate Kearney. I am going to Lon- 
don. What shall I do there? ”’ 

** Live like alord. I’m off to Milan. What 
is there to do? ”’ 

‘* Mount many monuments,”’ ete. 


What shall I do 





Remember your life is to be a singing 
life. This world is God’s grand cathedral 
for you. You are to be one of God’s 
choristers, and there is to be a continual 
eucharistic sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving going up from your heart, with 
which God shall be continually well 
pleased. And there should be not only 
the offering of the lips, but the surrender 
of the life with joy. Yes, with joy, and 
not with constraint. Every faculty of 
our nature should be presented to Him in 
gladsome service, for the Lord Jehovah 
is my song, as well as my strength.—Hay 
Aitken. 
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Closet and Altar 


THANKSGIVING 
Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, 
and give thanks at the remembrance of his 
holiness. 





Keep your eyes open to your mercies. 
That part of piety is eternal and the man 
who forgets to be thankful has fallen 
asleep in life.—R. L. Stevenson. 





Christianity wants nothing so much in 
the world as sunny people; and the old 
are hungrier for love than for bread; and 
the oil of joy is very cheap; and if you 
can help the poor on with a garment of 
praise it will be better for them than 
blankets.—Henry Drummond. 





The draught goes beading at the brim; 
In breaking sparks the bubbles swim; 
So full the cup, it holds no more; 
Another drop would run it o’er! 


With that sweet draught may Heaven send 
That nothing bitter ever blend; 

And be it held, through storm and stress, 
Always the cup of thankfulness! 


Thankfulness for the happy hearth, 
The beauty of the skies, the earth; 
Thankfulness, too, for grief’s surcease, 
Thankfulness for the palm of peace. 


So full the sacramental cup 

Of thanks to heaven lifted up, 

That in its depth shall be no room 

For one lament, one thought of gloom! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


We do not think, and therefore we do 
not thank. The two words grow out of 
the same root. Thanking is the fruit of 
thinking. 





How can we be thankful when we are 
not thankful? We try to reason the mat- 
ter out and our reason cannot solve it. 
We acknowledge that we have somewhat 
to be thankful for; who is there with- 
out some cause for gratitude? But the 
things that we miss and regret are so 
great and many and so necessary to us 
that our thankfulness is but an insignif- 
icant part of our natural feeling... . 
When thankfulness seems almost impos- 
sible we may find it here: God is our 
Father. He knows why this ill has oyer- 
taken us. He has his own wise purpose 
in it all, and it is a fatherly purpose, an 
intention of love.—George Hodges. 


O Lord my God, for life and reason, 
nurture, preservation, guidance, edu- 
cation; for Thy gifts of grace and 
nature, for Thy calling, ing, man- 
ifold recalling me again and again. 
For Thy forbearance, long-suffering 
and long long-suffering toward me, 
even until now; all from whom I 
have received any good or help; for 
the use of Thy present good things; 
for Thy promise, and my of 

things to come. For all t 
things, and for all other, which I 
know, which I know not, manifest 
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Noah Webster and His Spelling Book 


The Record Making American Text-Book 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 








Noah Webster was born Oct. 16, 1758, 
in Hartford, Ct., about three miles from 
the center of the city. His father, Noah 
Webster, Sr., was a farmer, a deacon in 
the church and a justice of, the peace. 
The boy worked on the home farm and 
attended the village school. At fourteen 
we find him beginning the study of the 
classics under the instruction of the par- 
ish clergyman, and two years later he 
was admitted to Yale College. The Rev- 
olutionary War seriously interrupted his 
college course, but he graduated with 
credit. in 1778 and his father gave 
him an eight-dollar Continental bill, 
then worth about half its face value 
in specie, and told him he must 
henceforth shift for himself. 


HIS START AS AUTHOR 


It had been young Webster’s in- 
tention to become a lawyer. The 
country, however, was impoverished 
by the war and his first necessity 
was to make aliving. So he resorted 
to school-teaching. This profession 
was at that time attended with un- 
usual difficulties. Not only was the 
war still in progress, but the interruption 
of intercourse with Great Britain had 
made school-books very scarce. The need 
of a home source of text-book supply was 
evident, and in 1782 while in charge of a 
school in Orange County, N. Y., Webster 
compiled a_ spelling book. This was 
printed at Hartford the next year and 
gradually won very wide acceptance—so 
wide, indeed, that during the twenty 
years its author was engaged in preparing 
his dictionary, 1807 to 1827, the profits 
from that one little school-book furnished 
the entire support of his family, though 
his copyright receipts were less than a 
cent a copy. The sales increased up to 
the time of Mr. Webster’s death, at the 





From a Boston edition of 1789 


age of eighty-four, a million copies annu- 
ally being then called for and the total 
distribution having reached twenty-four 
millions. 

In his person Webster was tall and slen- 
der. To the very end he was remarkably 
erect and his step light and elastic. He 
was enterprising, self-reliant and very 
methodical and a> most perservering 
worker. Besides the monumental labor 


of making his dictionary, he had much to 
do with newspapers and magazines both 
as editor and contributor, and he wrote a 





great number of books and pamphlets on 
literary, historical, medical, religious, 
scientific and political subjects, some of 
which were of marked value in forming 
public opinion. He taught school for 
about ten years and then, from 1789 to 
1793, practiced law in Hartford. During 
other periods he served as alderman in 
New Haven, as judge in one of the Con- 
necticut courts and as member of the 
Massachusetts legislature. The amount 
and variety of his activity was astonish- 
ing and unceasing. Mental exertion 
seemed to be the native element of his 
soul, 
THE FIRST NAME 

Webster had originally intended to call 
his speller ‘‘ The 
American In- 
structor,’’ but by 
the advice of the 
president of Yale 
College, the title 
was changed to 
The First Part of 
a Grammatical In- 
stitute of the Eng- 
lish Language, 
the other parts be- 
ing a grammar 
and a reader, is- 
sued shortly after- 
ward. Profound 
names were to the 
liking of the old 


college presidents. When Mary Lyon was 
starting her famous school for girls at 
South Hadley, President Hitchcock of Am- 
herst proposed she should call it “The 
Pangynasian Seminary’’; but she, wiser 
than Noah Webster in this matter, did not 
accept the suggestion, although the mean- 
ing of the name—that the whole woman 
was put to school—was exceedingly ap- 
propriate. ' 

For a score of years Webster’s spelling 
book bore the ponderous title conferred 
on it and yet survived. Then he changed 
the name to The American Spelling 
Book, and still later to The Elemen- 
tary Spelling Book. From almost 
the very first it took the leading 
place among books of its class and 
kept that place for many decades. 
Webster compiled his book in a 
general way on the plan of Dil- 
worth’s, the most popular English 
speller of the century; but radical 
divergencies were not lacking, for 
he aspired to reform the language 
and simplify the spelling. Hitherto 
the spelling in the different text- 
books had been far from uniform; 
and in letters, records and other manu- 
scripts of the time there was a curious 
variety in word construction. Even men 
of high education often spelled the same 
word several ways; but Webster pres- 
ently became the American standard and 
brought order out of chaos. 


MANY EDITIONS 


The right to issue editions of the speller 
was sold by the author to a firm in his 
home town and to other firms in Boston, 
Albany, New York and Philadelphia. 
Such a multiplication of publishers would 
hardly do now, but the old-time difficul- 
ties of transportation afforded these firms 
ample protection from rival encroach 
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ment. Each printer varied his issue in 
minor particulars to please his own fancy. 
One edition appeared ‘‘ embellished ’’ with 
a portrait of ‘‘The Father of his Coun- 
try,” another with a dreadful woodcut 
that purported to show the features of 
‘* Noah Webster, Junior, Esq.,’’ but which 
made him look like a porcupine. This 
portrait and the absurd title of the book 
furnished vulnerable points of attack. 
Names like “‘ Mr. Grammatical Institute,” 
“Mr. Intellectual Genius,’’ and “ Mr. 
Squire, Jun.,’’ were applied to the author, 
and one critic drew up a mock will in 
which he bequeathed to Webster ‘six 
Spanish-milled dollars, to be expended 
on a new plate of his portrait at the head 
of his spelling-book, that which graces it 
at present being so ugly that it scares the 
children from their lessons; but this leg- 
acy is to be paid only on condition that 
he leaves out the title of "Squire at the 
bottom of said picture, which is extremely 
odious in an American school-book, and 
must inevitably tend to corrupt the prin- 
ciples of the republican babies that be- 
hold it.’’ 

Webster was a good deal disturbed by 
the criticisms passed on his book, and in 
replying to one which especially irritated 
him he challenged the writer to ‘‘meet 
him in the field.””. But the offender chose 
to shed ink instead of blood, and the war- 
fare was confined to the columns of the 
newspapers. 

A SPELLING CRAZE 


One of the first effects of the publica- 
tion of the Grammatical Institute was to 
make spelling a craze. Previously spell- 
ing had been little taught, but now it 
absorbed a large share of the student in- 
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carry home. There were instances, too, 
where the spelling classes had prizes— 
possibly a half dollar for the oldest class, 
a quarter for the next and a “‘ninepence”’ 
for the little ones. Each prize coin was 
drilled and hung on a string, and 
the winners in the afternoon 
spelling lessons were entitled to 
carry a coin suspended from 
their necks until the next morn- 
ing, when these decorations were 
turned over to the teacher to be 
again contended for. A _ record 
was kept and at the close of the 
term the child who had carried 
the coin home the greatest num- 
ber of times was given permanent 
possession. 

Once a week the school would 
choose sides for a spelling match. 
This match took up half the after- 
noon and often there were ex- 
hibitions of dishonesty and envy. 
The side which spelled best was 
declared to have ‘“beat,’’ and 
usually manifested much tri- 
umph, The spelling matches 
were also a common recreation 
of the winter evenings, and from 
time to time neighboring districts 
sent their champions to con- 
tend for orthographic honors in 
friendly combat. To these con- 
tests came not only the pupils 
but the whole community. 





“THE OLD BLUE-BACK ”’ 


Until the Grammatical Institute 
became The Elementary Spelling 
Book in 1829, the usual binding 
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the same vein. Of course they failed to 
convey their meaning to the child mind. 
MORAL PRECEPTS INCULCATED 
After the introductory matter there 
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was a back of leather and sides 
of thin oaken boards pasted over 
with a dull blue paper. 








Blue paper of a brighter 
tint was used for the later 
editions and the speller was 
often spoken of as ‘“‘The 
old Blue-back.’’ Up to the 
time of the Elementary the 
cover was entirely without 
lettering. The sheets were 
heid together and fastened 
into the cover by means of 
two strands of tape that 
pierced the folds of paper 
a quarter of an inch from 
the back, and the book 
opened very stubbornly. 
In fact, it could never be 
induced to lie open unless 
the tape was severed. The 
paper was coarse, the ink 
poor and the print varied 
from muddy blackness to 
a faint illegibility. 

During the earlier de- 
cades of the Republic Web- 
ster’s speller was the chief 
text-book of the first two 
or three years of a child’s 
school life. Not only was 
it primer and spelling book 
combined, but there was 
a formidable introduction 








The frontisprece to Webster’s Elementary 


terest and enthusiasm, and the pupil who 
could ‘spell down the whole school” 
ranked second only to him who surpassed 
the rest in arithmetic. The child at the 
head of a class when the day ended had a 
credit mark, and perhaps was given a 
written certificate of good scholarship to 


containing an ‘ Analysis 
of Sounds in the English 
Language,”’ to be learned word for word. 
The Analysis begins with this definition: 

Language or speech is the utterance of ar- 
ticulate sounds or voices, rendered significant 
by usage, for the expression and communica- 
tion of thoughts. 


The rest of the explanations were in 


The portrait that scared the children 


was a page devoted to the alphabet, then 
a page packed with ab, eb, ib and the rest 
of those meaningless word fragments. 
Next came three-letter words and or- 
thoépy was fairly begun. The long col- 
umns march on without a break for 
many pages, but at length we find the 
first reading. It looks like poetry, yet 
when you test it you discover it is very 
prosaic prose. The opening paragraph 
was: 

No man may put off the law of God: 

My joy is in his law all the day. 

O may I not go in the way of sin! 

Let me not go in the way of ill men. 

The reading was full of ominous moral- 
izing and, though the preaching was oc- 
casionally sugar-coated, its character was 
always perfectly obvious. Here is the 
way it deals with child-life : 

A good child will not lie, swear, nor steal. 
He will be good at home, and ask to read his 
book; when he gets up he will wash his hands 
and face clean; he will comb his hair and 
make haste to school; he will not play by the 
way as bad boys do. 

As soon as boys are large enougb, they run 
away from home, grow fond of play, climb 
trees to rob birds’ nests, tear their clothes, and 
when they come home their parents often 
chastise them. 0O, how the rod makes their 
legs smart. These are naughty boys, who 
love play better than their books. 


“CONCERNING THE SOCIAL RELATIONS ”’ 


One grim feature for an elementary 
school-book is the ‘‘Precepts coneern- 
ing the Social Relations.”’ In this the 
“young man, seeking for a partner for 
life”’ is advised to ‘‘Be not in haste to 
marry,”’ and the young woman to “Be 
cautious in listening to the addresses of 
men, Is thy suitor addicted to low vices ? 
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is he profane ? is he a gambler? a tippler? 
a spendthrift ? a haunter of taverns? and, 
above all, is he a scoffer at religion ?— 
Banish such a man from thy presence, 
his heart is false, and his hand would 
lead thee to wretchedness. 


‘Art thou a husband? Treat thy wife 


NOAH WEBSTER 


with tenderness; reprove her faults with 
gentleness. 

“Art thou a wife? Respect thy hus- 
band; oppose him not unreasonably, but 
yield thy will to his, and thou shalt be 
blest with peace and concord; study to 
make him respectable; hide his faults.’’ 


FABLES IN THE ‘SOLD BLUE-BACK”’ 


The reading which appealed most fore- 
ibly to the students who conned ‘The 
Old Blue-back ’’ was undoubtedly a series 
of eight short fables, each with an iilus- 
tration. One of the fables in particular 
made a profound impression, and no 
child ever forgot it or its picturesque tell- 
ing. This was the story: 


OF THE BOY THAT STOLE APPLES 


AN old Man found a rude Boy upon one of 
his trees stealing Apples, and desired him to 
come down; but the young Sauce-box told him 
plainly he would not. Won’t you? said the 
old Man, then I will fetch you down; so he 
pulled up some tufts of Grass and threw at 
him; but this only made the youngster laugh, 
to think the old Man should pretend to beat 
him down from the tree with grass only. 

Well, well, said the old Man, if neither 
words nor grass will do, I must try what vir- 
tue there is in stones: so the old Man pelted 
him heartily with stones which soon made the 
young Chap hasten down from the tree and 
beg the old Man’s pardon. 


MORAL 

If good words and gentle means will not re- 
claim the wicked, they must be dealt with in a 
more severe manner. 

The book ends with ‘‘A Moral Cate- 
chism’”’ of about a dozen pages. The top- 
ics considered are: ‘‘Of Humility, Of 
Mercy, Of Revenge, Of Industry,’’ etc., 
and include such questions and answers 
as: 


Ques. Is pride commendable ? 

Ans. By no means. A modest, self-approv- 
ing opinion of our own good deeds is very 
right—it is natural—it is agreeable, and a spur 
to good actions. But we should not suffer our 
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hearts to be blown up with pride; for pried 
brings upon us the ill-will of mankind and 
dispieasure of our Maker. 


THE 1829 REVISION 


The Elementary Spelling Book, which 
appeared in 1829, had a frontispiece and 
seven pictures in the text. There was 
also an illustrated edition, 
containing the identical ma- 
terial that was in the other, 
except that every spelling 
page had a narrow cut added 
at the top. The lists of words 
in the Elementary were newly 
arranged and were more com- 
prehensive than in its prede- 
cessors, but the most notice- 
able change was in the reading 
matter. The Moral Catechism 
was omitted, and so were the 
scattered religious and ethical 
lessons. Instead, we have a 
vast concourse of disconnected 
sentences, mostly conveying 
wise advice or information. 
Nearly every page has some of 
these sentences and there are 
over one thousand in all. A 
few of them I reprint: 

I love the young lady that shows 
me how to read. 

1 saw a rill run down the hill. 

Visitors should not make their 
visits too long. 

Style not in verse is called 
prose. 

Never pester the little boys. 

Shut the gate and keep the 
hogs out of the yard. 

The dysentery is a painful disease. 

The chewing of tobacco is a useless custom. 

Many kings have been thrown down from 
their thrones. 

A price of cloth; if. good is-worth what. it 
will bring. 

Fiction is a creature of the imagination. 

Large bushy whiskers require a good deal 
of nursing and training. 

The little sentences make a curious 
medley, and are not at all childlike; yet 
they have a certain lively straightfor- 
wardness and are often picturesque and 
entertaining. 


A CONTINUED FAVORITE 


The book was suited to the times 
and did its work well, and it would 
have made Noah Webster’s fame secure, 
had he produced nothing else. Its sway 
weakened first in New England, but its 
use continued to increase in the South 
and West until the Civil War began. 
Since then the sales have dwindled, yet 
there are schools where it is studied 
even at present, and “The Old Blue- 
back ’”’ stands unrivaled among American 
books in circulation and length of life. 


The New Via Crucis 


Men, you who are called to be the sons 
of God, you are witnesses to the truth. 
You must know it, possess it, declare it, 
reflect it, live it. If enemies oppose, 
never mind; if: friends disapprove, never 
mind, so long as conscience is clear and 
obedience is given to the inner voice. 
Through evil report and good report, 
against every discouragement and opposi- 
tion, you are to pursue a straight, un- 
swerving course to the end. The cross? 
It is the symbol of glory, not of shame. 
The cross? The way of. suffering is the 
way divine. God himself is the Eternal 
Sufferer, and without sorrow and pain no 
man can come to know the fullness of 
et of the Lord.—Rev. George S. 

ills. 
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Triumph of John Huss in 
Prague 


BY A. W. CLARK, D. D., SMICHOW, PRAGUE 


Burned at the stake at Constance in 1415, 
on his forty-sixth birthday, Huss is alive to- 
day, as never before, in the hearts of the Bohe- 
mian people. Prague illuminated, houses dec- 
orated, a thousand flags on mast poles and 
dwellings, singing crowds in all the prominent 
streets—why such excitement and enthusiasm 
this summer day? 

Tourists have often asked: ‘Is there no 
monument here to the memory of John 
Huss?” Nearly 500 years since the ashes 
of that noble martyr were thrown into the 
Rhine, and still no suitable monument in the 
city of Prague where he was president of the 
university and the famous and courageous 
preacher of Bethlehem Chapel? This re- 
proach will now be removed. On July 6, 
amidst the greatest national rejoicing, the 
corner stone of the Huss monument was laid 
in that old historic square, ‘‘ Altstiidter-Ring.”’ 
Here, where over a score of Bohemian nobles 
were beheaded in 1621; here, where for cen- 
turies a monument has stood to commemorate 
the downfall of Protestantism, just here at 
the historic center of old Prague shall stand a 
monument worthy of Bohemia’s greatest son. 

In 1889, when the National Museum was 
completed, a hundred tablets in memory of 
distinguished Bohemians were placed upon 
the building, but to the surprise of the lib- 
erals, no tablet for John Huss! In the next 





session of the legislature this neglect was dis- 
cussed with indignation on the one side and 
fanaticism on the other. An ultramontane 
noble denounced the Hussites as a wretched 
band of robbers; the liberal Catholics re- 
plied, ‘‘God helping us, we will have not 
only a tablet for Huss on the museum, but 
in the very heart of Prague we will erect a 
suitable monument to the best known of all 
Bohemian martyrs, John Huss.” 

At last the money has been secured. The 
laying of the corner stone has been the 
oceasion for an enthusiastic national demon- 
stration. In every prominent city lectures on 
Huss have been the order of the day. Even 
Bohemian ladies have found among their 
number talented orators. At an important 
meeting in the city hall one lady, standing 
before that justly celebrated painting by 
Brovik, Huss before the Council, called upon 
her sisters to swear most solemnly to “ seek 
truth, hear truth, speak truth, defend truth.’”’ 

All this enthusiasm is not for Huss, the 
martyr of Bible-faith in Christ, but for the 
Huss who loved his nation, for the Huss who 
did so much for the Bohemian language, for 
the Huss who would rather die than violate 
his conscience. 

In the excitement of 1889, there was an in- 
creased sale of New Testaments. Many were 
urged to secure the book that had given Huss 
his pure and noble character. On an average 
1,500 copies of the Scriptures are sold every 
month. Fanatical priests would: still burn 
Huss, just as they burn, every month, Bibles 
and Testaments. It isa grand time to work 
for God and truth in this land. Pray for: 
Bohemia. 
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The Conversation Corner 


“Hurrah for the Pumpkin-pie” 


HIS jolly hurrah is the last line 
of a Thanksgiving Song by Lydia 
Maria Child, which was once 
very familiar to all New England boys 
and girls. Three years ago it was called 
for by a New England woman in the 
West—perhaps not the ‘‘far West,’ for 
it might not have been farther than IIli- 
nois. As Mrs. Child’s book had long 
been out of print the poem was pub- 
lished entire in the Corner, in connection 
with the little boy’s report of what the 
teacher had told in school about the 
‘*Mildreds.’”’ All he remembered was 
that ‘‘the Mildreds came over in the 
Mayflower ’’—then I knew that he meant 
the Pilgrims! 

And now by one of those curious coin- 
cidences which occasionally befall our 
Corner, I find that one of the other snap- 
shots which I happened to capture of the 
pilgrim school children spoken of last 
week shows a splendid pile of great, yel- 
low pumpkins at the back door of their 
house, and that the little girl who ran 
and sat down on them was a “‘ Mildred ”’ 
herself! What could be more appropri- 
ate for our Thanksgiving Corner? You 
will find only a part of the ‘‘Over the 
river and through the wood” song in 
Whittier’s Child Life collection, but 
please take down Whittier’s own poems— 
they will never be out of print—and read 
(aloud) The Pumpkin. 

Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, 

From North and from South come the pilgrim and 
guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees round 
his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once 

And pect a matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past, like the rich Pumpkin pie? 

Now read right along and see what he 
says about another use made of that par- 
ticular vegetable—a use which you may 
remember was exploited by a picture and 
letter in the Corner from Charlie B., last 
winter: 

O fruit loved of boyhood!—the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark, with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her 
team! 

We are so accustomed to think of the 
dear Quaker poet as a venerable man, 
with sober face and mien, that it is dif- 
ficult to imagine him as a merry boy, 
toting about a jack-o’-lantern in East 
Haverhill, or laughing and telling stories 
at a husking bee, while he sat on one of 
the pumpkins like the girl in the picture! 
Do you wonder that the title of his poem 
reminded the aged poet of happy scenes 
connected with a New England autumn 
of his boyhood? 

The pumpkin still grows and its asso- 
ciations are still pleasant. Did I not see 
some of my boy neighbors marching be- 
hind those ‘wild, ugly faces ”’ on the re- 
cent Hallowe’en? A few days before I 
attended in a charming country village 


in the Merrimac valley, not so very far 
from Whittier’s boyhood home, one of 
those autumnal ‘‘church conferences’”’ 
which are such a happy and helpful part 
of the best New England life. I noticed 
on the program, assigned for 12 o’clock, 
one subject reading something like this: 
‘“‘What the conference can gather from 
the harvest fields of Charmsford,’’ and 
supposed it had to do with some local 
religious movements, although no speak- 
ers were mentioned. When the hour ar- 
rived the conference adjourned—to the 
vestry, where all the people seemed to be 
speakers, discussing the fruits of the field 
which loaded the tables. 
of the harvest, in my opinion, was the 
pumpkin pie; it was the real thing—yel- 
low, rich, savory, delicious, delectable, 
just as it used to taste in my jack-o’-lan- 
tern days! Without thinking of the last 
verse of Whittier’s poem (or of this Cor- 
ner subject) I left my hearty thanks and 
good wishes for the unknown maker of 
those pumpkin pies, 

All this is to show that children—and 
all other folks—who live in the country 





in the pumpkin time have something to 
be specially thankful for when Thanks- 
giving Day comes. As for that matter, 
country life at any season is healthful 
and happy. I have just read in the No- 
vember Century Mr. E. S. Martin’s fine 
article on Winter in the Country. (I 
wish I could prove that the author was a 
relative of mine, but I do not think that 
he was a descendant of Christopher Mar- 
tin, one of ‘‘the Mildreds who came over 
in the Mayflower.’’) Be sure of this, all 
you Cornerers who live in the country, 
that you are fortunate, and that you can 
be very happy there, all the year round, 
if you try to be—in the right way! 


FROM NEW MEMBERS 


Now if there is any room left, let the 
children have it. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the cer- 
tificate. I go to school every day. I like my 
teacher. I am in the fourth grade. I have 
two cats. Their names are Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum. We have bought a library in 
our school. I got as a prize for selling the 
most tickets two books. One was Stories of 
our Country. The other was The King of the 
Golden River. I have a friend; his name is 
Stuart S. 

Laconia, N. H. 

That Laconia boy’s letter is laconic! 
Is the adjective derived from the proper 
name, and why? Was Lake-onia so 
named because situated on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee? That friend’s name, Stuart S., 
sounds very natural somehow; I wonder 
if he is not the little fellow, whom with 
his brothers I saw four or five years ago 
in their summer cottage on the ‘‘Scotty ” 
River, near Christmas Cove, Maine—if so 


CHARLES P. 


The best fruit: 


he ought to write me. I had lost track 
of those ‘‘ boatswains”’ as we called them 
then! Where did Charles get his cats’ 
names? From Wonderland Alice? Are 
they in the right order? 


Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt Tweediedum and Tweedledee! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for your 
letter. It came on my birthday. I live right 
by the water, and on my birthday I was sick 
with thecroup. I havea blackboard that rolls 
up likea map. Today is the first day I ever 
tried to write a letter by myself. I have never 
been to school before. The first day I didn’t 
like it at all, but the second day I liked it bet- 
ter. In summer I go to Cornwall in Connecti- 
cut. Itisonafarm. They had from 12 to 15 
cows to milk. I drove the cows nearly every 
night. They had a big wood box and I kept it 
so they didn’t see the bottom. I will write 
you again some other time. 

Beverly, Mass. 


Welcome, cow-boy, wood-boy, school- 
boy! 


Dwiaeut R. 


For the Old Folks 
‘““THE HOLY LORD OF ROME”’ 

Many years ago I cut the following quota- 
tion from a newspaper and placed it in my 
scrap-book. In view of recent events they 
seem specially appropriate now. Can any of 
the Cornerers give the name of the author? 
The silver trumpets rang across the Dome, 

The people knelt upon the ground with awe ; 
And borne upon the necks of men I saw, 

Like some great god, the Holy Lord of Rome. 
Priest-like, he wore a robe more white than foam, 
And, king-like, swathed himself in royal red! 
Three crowns of gold rose high upon his head. 
In splendor and in light the pope passed home. 
My heart stole back across wide waste of years 
To One who wandered by a lonely sea, 

And sought in vain for any place of rest ; 

Foxes have holes, and every bird its nest; 

I, only I, must wander wearily, 

And bruise my feet, and drink wine salt with tears. 
Springfield, Mass. J. ln D. 
‘‘O HAPPY IS THE MAN” 

I wish to learn about an old hymn, the first 
two lines of which are something like this: 

How happy is the man who’s found 
In wisdom’s . . . ways. 

I have been told that it isan old Free Will 
Baptist hymn, also that it may be in an old 
singing book called the Pilgrim Harp. The 
tune is very much desired, or the name of 
any book that contains it. 

Derry, N. H. 

I have not found the ‘Pilgrim Harp,”’ 
or any hymn exactly corresponding to the 
above request. The nearest is one be- 
longing to the ancient Scotch metrical 
version, which used to be common in 
‘orthodox ’’ collections, as Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book, No. 958, This is a para- 
phrase of Prov. 3: 13-17; the first stanza 
being: 

O happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice ; 
And who celestial wisdom makes 

His early, only choice. 

The authorship of this hymn was long 
in controversy, being generally though 
wrongly ascribed to John Logan, but 
now known to have been written by 
Michael Bruce, who died in 1767, while 
a theological student of the Church of 
Scotland. Very likely, however, the ex- 
act hymn desired may be found by some 
of the Old Folks who have early Metho- 
dist or Free Will Baptist collections. 
(As to the Bruce-Logan authorship, see 
Julian’s Hymnology.) 


Mv. Maem) 


M. A. 
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The Last Honors to Mrs. Gulick 


A Remarkable Demonstration in Madridj)When the Benefactor of Spain Was Laid To Rest 


If anything could mitigate the sorrow con- 
sequent upon the unexpected death in Lon- 
don, Sept. 14, of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
the founder of the International Institute for 
Girls in Spain, it would be the revelation of 
the esteem and affection felt for her in many 
quarters of the world and nowhere more strong 
and genuine than in the land to which she 
went thirty years ago as a fair young bride, 
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Administration Building, International Institute for Girls, Madrid, Spain. 


human will to triumph over a diseased body 
hers would have done so for she earnestly 
seconded every effort made for her recovery. 

At one of her tarrying places she took great 
delight in feeding the little birds that lighted 
upon her window sill. Perhaps they helped 
her to learn for herself the meaning of Christ’s 
parable, for she too was trusting the Father 
in heaven and fell back repeatedly upon the 





Mrs. Gulick’s funeral occurred here 


in the week when she was to have opened the Collegiate Department of the Institute 


all for the love of Christ and because she 
saw a chance to make her life tell. How she 
brought to bear the influence of her strong, 
winsome nature upon the plastic young wom- 
anhood of Spain, how she originated and built 
up, with the aid of her faithful husband, an 
institution which must be to that country 
what Mt. Holyoke and Smith in this country 
and the Girls’ School in Constantinople and 
Kobe College in Japan are to their respective 
lands, has already been told in these columns. 
But while memories of her beautiful personal- 
ity are still fresh, we may well pass in review 
the circumstances attending the funeral serv- 
ices in Madrid on the 30th of last September and 
measure the significance of this demonstra- 
tion in her honor at the Spanish capital. 

To understand why Madrid was chosen as 
the place where her weary body should re- 
pose, instead of the land of her birth where 
her three sons so suddenly snatched from 
her, rest, we must go back over the record of 
the six months between March and September 
when she was fighting that brave and pathetic 
battle against consumption. To Paris, Geneva, 
Lugano, Lucerne and finally to London, she 
went, accompanied most of the time by her 
devoted sister, Miss Elizabeth Gordon and her 
daughter Grace. All this time her thoughts 
and desires were centered in Madrid and in 
the work then going on there of reconstruct- 
ing the building to which her school was in 
the autumn to be transferred from Biarritz, 
France, whither it had been removed at the 
time of the Spanish War. Her one question 
to her attendants and physicians was, ‘‘ Shall 
I be able to go to Madrid in October?’”’ Her 
sister writes that if it were possible for the 


verse beginning, ‘‘ Make a little fence of trust 
around today.” She would often say at night- 
fall, ‘‘I have some new palings on my little 
fence today.”” One of the instructions given 
her was to breathe deeply, and one evening 
she said, with quiet intensity, ‘‘I have a new 
motto to add to ‘breathe deeply,’ and that is, 
* peace, perfect peace.’ ’’ 
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She watched the mails eagerly to learn how 
her cherished plans were coming to fulfill- 
ment, and if letters were delayed she would 
say, “‘I am afraid friends are losing their in- 
terest.” But almost daily letters from Mr. 
Gulick were constant sources of encourage- 
ment, and surely his heroism was no less than 
hers in staying at his post all through the 
summer, attending to many duties and at last 
arriving at London only a day after she had 
passed away. When the full story of Mrs. 
Gulick’s life is told, as it will be by Secretary 
Barton of the American Board, due honor 
ought to be and will be paid to this true sol- 
dier of the cross, William H. Gulick, who, at 
the time a man would most yearn to be by his 
wife’s side, obeying the dictates of duty and 
what he knew to be her desire also, went on 
with the work to which the two long ago 
dedicated all their powers. Both were anx- 
ious to start their school in Madrid on such 
a scale that it would at once command the re- 
spect of the professors in the national educa- 
tional institutions—the Institute and Univer- 
sity of Madrid and be recognized as a perma- 
nent center of higher education for the women 
of Spain. 

All this shows how natural it was when the 
dreaded end came at last so suddenly, to think 
only of Madrid as the place of interment. 
Only twice before in the history of the Consu- 
late had there been such a transfer of the 
dead from England to Spain and it took Mr. 
Gulick ten days to secure the necessary per- 
mits, although the officials were singularly 
cordial and helpful. But at length on Tues- 
day morning, Sept. 29, the little company es- 
corting the precious body arrived at Madrid 
and the loved form was placed in the still un- 
furnished reception-room of the new home of 
the school, at Calle Fortuny 5, a picture of 
which appears herewith. This room had been 
adorned with palms and flowering plants in- 
stead of the conventional hangings of black, 
and large wreaths of flowers testified to the 
affection of many friends. 

On the next day came the final services, for 
which invitations had been sent to the mem- 
bers of the Protestant community and citizens 
of high rank specially interested in the school. 
The company present overflowed the large 
room and the spacious hall into the doorway 
and garden. Sefior Tornos who presided, is 
the leading Protestant preacher in Madrid, 
being formerly a preacher for Queen Isabella 
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Mrs. Gulick’s Grave in Mudrid 
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and a favorite in court circles because of his 
eloquence. At present he speaks to the lar- 
gest evangelical congregation in Spain. His 
address in Spanish deeply moved the people 
and one of the teachers writes, ‘‘I wish there 
were words that might convey to you the 
pathos, the depth, the height, the sadness and 
the radiant joy of the entire scene.” 

Leading citizens were present, including 
three prominent Roman Catholics—one the 
professor of literature in the Institute, 
another a well-known architect and the third 
a business man; and a devoted friend of Mrs. 
Gulick, a leading professor of the law school 
of the university, called the next day to 
express his deep regret at being detained. 
Around the presiding pastor were grouped 
seven other Protestant pastors, three from 
Madrid and four from American Board mis- 
sion stations in the north of Spain. They all 
spoke. The two hymns sung, Nearer my God 
to Thee and He Leadeth Me, the latter sung 
at the farewell meeting in Shawmut Church, 
Boston, when the Gulick’s went out in 1872, 
were printed and distributed, thus enabling 
all present to join in the singing. These 
same hymns were being sung at precisely 
the same hour in the Congregational House, 
Boston, at the memorial service hastily ar- 
ranged to coincide with the hour of the fu- 
neral in Madrid. News of this Boston meet- 
ing had been cabled to Madrid, and was an- 
nounced at the service there. Especially 
touching was the chanting by the pupils of the 
school of the 121st Psalm. This had always 
been a favorite in the Gordon home at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., and during her illness Mrs. Gulick 
once remarked, *‘In all my travels I have 
never heard anything equal to the harmony 
and inspiration of that Psalm as we used to 
sing it with father and mother at prayers 
when all of us seven were at home.” 

Twenty-eight carriages followed the hearse 
Lo the cemetery, and, in deference to Spanish 
custom, the procession was made more impos- 
ing than might otherwise have been agreeable 
to the relatives. The hearse was drawn by 
six black horses, ornamented with tall black 
plumes, and escorted by a guard in costume, 
and a throng accompanied the mourners as 
they made their way through the principal 
streets of the city a long distance out to the 
cemetery, where Spanish pastors spoke tender 
words and the last solemn commitment was 
made while in full view of a large group of 
Spaniards who had gathered on the hillside. 

The floral tributes were in the form of 
wreaths, many of them made of bright flowers, 
with long black ribbons streaming from them, 


on which were the names of the societies or ° 


persons who were the donors. The Twenty- 
third Psalm, which has always been sung at 
the grave when deaths have occurred in the 
Gordon family, was repeated by the institute 
girls, and it was fitting that they above all 
others should have large part in covering the 
grave with flowers after the casket was low- 
ered to its last resting place. 

In this cemetery, a picture of which appears 
on this page, two presidents of the Republic 
are buried. The grave about which tributes 
of flowers are seen is Mrs. Gulick’s resting 
place. It is on high ground from which one 
sees the noble range of the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains in the far. distance. To mark with a 
worthy monument the spot where this royal 
American woman lies in the soil of the coun- 
try in whose behalf she poured out her life, is 
a service of love and gratitude in which all 
friends and admirers of Alice Gordon Gulick 
are permitted to share. Contributions, small 
or large, may be sent to Miss (. Bordén, 382 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. To that far- 
away shrine in Spain Christian travelers as 
they roam through Europe will go in all time 
to come as they visit the resting place of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning in Florence, to 
receive inspiration for noble living. 

H. A. B. 





There is genuine piety in simply being 
happy.—Zion’s Herald. 
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A Progressive and Growing Country Church 


By Edward Payson Guild 


The New England country town once repre- 
sented the highest type of a community. In 
religion, education, patriotism and missionary 
spirit it made its influence felt to remote 
borders. Whether the small town of today 
is better or worse than a generation or two 
ago must depend on the point of view. The 
pessimist can beyond dispute quote much 
evidence to show a falling away from former 
high ideals, but if one should conclude that 
the country town in general has hopelessly 
fallen from grace he would be in grave error. 
Doubtless many communities have retro- 
graded in point of virtue and religion; on 
the other hand, towns’ formerly strong in 
these respects have kept their good repute 
despite all demoralizing influences. Let us 
look at one Massachusetts hill-town typical 
of the latter class. 

It is up in Franklin County, on the hills 
north: of the beautiful Deerfield Valley. 
From the:river one follows a road that keeps 
company with a foaming brook four miles up 
through the woods. This climb brings him 
to a small village 1,100 feet above the valley, 
ona plateau from which the view is entrancing. 

The town, set off from Charlemont at the 
close of the Revolution, was named in honor 
of General Heath, whose staff included Col. 
Hugh Maxwell, actively connected with all 
the town’s early interests. Heath never had 
a population larger than 1,200, which was 
seventy years ago, but it had the advantage 
of unusually sturdy, intelligent inhabitants. 
The church had strong ministers; the Sunday 
school. enrolled 500 members, and was then 
reputed the largest in the state. When Mary 
Lyon’ came here in the interest of her pro- 
jected seminary for young women, the farm- 
ers gave her. $1,200 from their scantily filled 
purses. 

When the general decline in hill-town popu- 
lation set in, Heath was not exempt, and the 
last census showed only 441. This is decad- 
ence of one kind surely; but how does the 
term apply in other respects? A dozen years 
ago there were three religious societies, Con- 
gregational, Baptist and Methodist, the first 
and last maintaining regular services. Then 
all—except a half-dozen of the my-denomina- 
tion-or-nothing stamp—came together, knocked 
down their fences and formed a Union Church, 
a few years later wisely voting to become Con- 
gregational in name as well as in polity. 

Today this church is remarkably strong for 
so smallatown. A visitor on almost any fair 
Sunday this summer would have found the old 
meeting house, now in the best of repair, well 
filled ; a congregation attentive to an excellent 
sermon by a young preacher; the anthems 
sung with spirit by a well-balanced chorus 
choir. Then the Sunday school, under the 
superintendence of a great-grand-daughter of 
Colonel Maxwell, would have proved itself, in 
conduct and preparation on the International 
lesson, well up toward the ideal. Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor conventions 
are frequently held in this church, and visit- 
ing delegates express themselves as well re- 
paid for climbing the long hills, by the snap 
and.go that mark the exercises, and the cor- 
dial hospitality always extended. 

Ten years ago it was difficult to raise $400 or 
$500‘for church expenses; last year the pastor, 
Rey. .D. B. Wyman, was offered $800 in an- 
other town. The Heath church wanted to 
keep him, promptly raised an equal amount 
and voted the increase. A small part was 
subscribed by non-residents; nearly all came 
from townspeople. It is significant that this 
amount is equivalent to $5 on the $1,000 of the 
total assessed valuation of Heath. If Boston 
contributed to church support in the same 
ratio its pastors would receive $5,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Asin any community a strong church sup- 
ported by a large part of the people indicates 


other wholesome activities, so it is here. 
Three years ago a local historical society 
was formed. The old Town Hall was turned 
over to the society for its building, and an 
antiquarian museum has been begun, which 
is already one of the best in western Massa- 
chusetts. Recently it was proposed that the 
care of all cemeteries in the town and the 
expenditure of various legacies for the pur- 
pose be intrusted to this society. This was 
voted in town meeting ; the society has en- 
gaged a superintendent, and it is purposed 
that the old ‘burial places shall not hereafter 
have the neglected look too common in coun- 
try places. 

Here is an illustration of enterprise of an- 
other kind. A few years ago some Heath 
farmers organized a company and built a tele- 
phorie line to Charlemont, the nearest rail- 
road station. It was well patronized and paid. 
Then the line was extended in other directions 
year by year, until now the Heath Telephone 
Company has a system covering nearly all 
towns in western Franklin County and extend- 
ing into Vermont. 

The point to emphasize is that, despite 
changed conditions in New England country 
towns, the charge of decadence must be dis- 
criminatingly made. Much depends: on the 
impetus received by a community in its ear- 
lier days. A town once pervaded by love for 
the church, reverence for the Sabbath, and 
regard for the home, does not soon forget its 
traditions. Whether these are kept actively 
alive, or lie dormant, depends largely on pres- 
ent influences. The kind of people who visit 
such a town, either for summer rest or for a 
brief Old Home Week greeting, constitute a 
factor in the case. Those desirous of being 
helpful in such a place must know their ground 
and have tact. Towns in the class of the one 
above cited do not take kindly to being patron- 
ized or being regarded as mission fields. But 
one coming among the people with a shoulder- 
to-shoulder spirit may be very helpful. The 
arrival of some rich man willing to foot the 
bills and become a sort of patron saint by no 
means solves the problem. Most of our New 
England country towns have within them- 
selves the necessary intelligence and other 
essential qualities. Their greatest need is a 
stimulus to do their best. 


A New Methodist Hospital 

The laying of the corner stone of the New 
England Deaconess Hospital, Nov. 5, was an 
important event in Massachusetts Methodism. 
The building is to be at the corner of Park and 
Bellevue Streets, Longwood, one of the most 
convenient and attractive of Boston suburbs. 
Most of the funds for the hospital, amounting 
to $42,000, have been raised during the last 
three years and the interest in the work is in- 
increasing. It is not yet twenty years since 
the first general hospital in this country was 
erected, but now they are to be found in many 
of our principal cities. Greetings were ex- 
tended by physicians, and the corner stone 
was laid by Governor Bates, who is an active 
Methodist. The principal address was made 
by Dr. J. M. Buckley of the Christian Advo- 
cate. His description of the mission of such 
institutions as this is worth remembering: 


Christian hospitals receive the poor and 
treat them gratuitously, doing as much for 
them in surgical and medical treatment, food, 
etc., as if they were wealthy patients. The 
latter class also are welcomed and cared for, 
their payments for treatment, above actual 
cost, going toward defraying the expense of 
care of non-paying patients. All this is for 
the benefit of all and for the good of the com- 
munity at large. In Christian hospitals reli- 
gion is at home, its spirit is everywhere felt, 
and the sick, the dying and their friends de- 
rive the benefits of its influence. 
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The Literature of the Day 


England’s Social Problem 


The two ends of the great social prob- 
lem of contemporary England come to 
expression and comparison in two books 





RICHARD WITITEING 


which every student of the season's lit- 
erature will link together in impression 
and in memory. One* is fiction, with 
none of the glamour, however, which the 
story-teller throws over the conditions in 
which his people live; though power and 
charm of style are not ‘lacking. The 
othert is the record of a keen observer 
who softens nothing which he has seen 
but sets us face to face through his own 
experiences with the miseries of that 
East End of London which he calls the 
Abyss: the whirlpool into which Eng- 
land’s manhood and womanhood are 
drawn to be first brutalized and then 
destroyed. 

Richard Whiteing’s story, The Yellow 
Van, is the fighting story of the year. It 
is written in grim and deadly earnest with 
a definite purpose behind its dramatic 
contrasts, a purpose entirely in harmony 
with the author’s No. 5 John Street. 
That was a picture of the slums, this de- 
scends to them from the heights of rural 
luxury in a duke’s country seat. It is a 
picture of the helplessness of innocence 
and good feeling caught in the toils of a 
brutal and destroying wealth. 

An invalid English duke, a young man 
seeking health under a disguised name in 
our new West, marries an unspoiled 
American school teacher. With her clear 
head and good heart she suddenly finds 
herself transferred to the high places of 
the English social order—only to find her- 
self also trammeled in the meshes of 
long-standing custom and helpless to ac- 
complish the good of which she dreams. 

The transformation of rural England 
into pleasure grounds is the evil against 
which the thunders of the book are di- 
rected and the nationalization of the land 
the remedy suggested. It isa critical and 
moving picture of the heartlessness of an 
artificial social order, in which the indi- 
vidual becomes nearly as much a cog in 
the machine as the individual worker in 
one of our modern industrial combina- 





*The Yellow Van, by Richard Whiteing. pp. 379. 
The Century Co, $1.50. 

+The People of the Abyss, by Jack London. pp. 317. 
Macmillan Co. $2,00, 


tions. What the story loses in geniality 
and unity, it gains in dramatic intensity. 
It is intended to reach and move thought- 
ful people, especially in England, and in 
this purpose it can hardly fail. It is a 
book to be read with absorbing interest 
and one which will not easily be forgotten. 

Jack London in his People of the Abyss 
simply tells the story of bis own volun- 
tary descent as an observer into the mael- 
strom of East London life, and pictures 
for us what he learned. He makes little 
of his own tribulations, disgusts and dis- 
comforts, as becomes an American and 
an Alaskan, and one who could always 
in an hour escape to clean clothes and a 
bath. Yet the narrative of personal ex- 
perience is a large part of the power of 
the book which is written with the fellow- 
feeling of a participant and not merely 
the sympathy of an onlooker. 

There is nothing perhaps in these pic- 
tures of the London slums which is abso- 





JACK LONDON 


lutely novel; but the reverse side of our 
boasted civilization has perhaps. never 
been shown with more direct power and 
grip upon the imagination. The greed of 
the landlord, the 


church regularly on Sunday. For the 
rest of the week they riot about on the 
rents and profits which come to them 
from the East End stained with the blood 
of the children.’’ Almost the only in- 
strumentality of help that wins his un- 
qualified praise is Dr. Bernardo’s Homes, 
which are the gateways of emigration. 
He raises the inexorable question: ‘‘If 
civilization has increased the producing 
power of the average man, why has it not 
bettered the lot of the average man?”’ 
‘There can be one answer only,’’ he re- 
plies, ‘‘ Mismanagement.”’ 

These two books are at one in their 
startling indictment of the existing civi- 
lization of England. On the one side are 
**400,000 English gentlemen ‘of no occu- 
pation,’ according to their own state- 
ment in the census of 1881.’’ The land is 
becoming more and more the exclusive 
playground of the rich; while on the 
other side the slums are destroying, body 
and soul in two generations, the inpour- 
ing country folk whose farms are turned 
into country estates, game preserves or 
sheep pastures. There are millions of 
acres of wheatlands in the English colo- 
nies, while a million Englishmen are per- 
ishing in London. 

These two books are not a complete 
statement of the questions involved in 
the existence of the extremes of English 
social life, but they do make out a primd 
facie case of the strongest kind for their 
common accusation that the estate of 
the commonwealth and the lives of Eng- 
lishmen are being woefully and fatally 
mismanaged, 


An Encyclopedia of Art Biography 


The first edition of this great work of 
reference* was published ninety-three 
years ago. It has been enlarged and re- 
vised at intervals, the latest edition ap- 
pearing in 1884-89. The deaths of well- 
known artists and the addition to knowl- 
edge of new facts in the department of 
art history have called for another and 
thorough revision and enlargement. The 
new names have been added and many of 
the articles have been entirely rewritten 





eruelties of trade, 
the helplessness of 
women and of chil- 
dren and even of 
strong men, the filth, 
hunger, sleepless- 
ness, with the prison 
or the workhouse be- 
hind—which are the 
sole reward of indus- 
trious lives, fill the 
soul of the reader 
with shame and hor- 
ror, 

Mr. London him- 
self almost loses hope 
for the future of Eng- 
land, ‘‘In London,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the slaugh 
ter of the innocents 
goes on on a scale more stupendous 
than any before in the history of the 
world, And equally stupendous is the 
callousness of the people who believe 
in Christ, acknowledge God and [go to 
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From A Flight for Lise 


A MONGOL FAMILY 


in the light of recent research and further 
knowledge. Of the five volumes we have 


* Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, vol. i., 
A—C, vol. IL, D—G. pp. 364,292, Maemillan Co. Each, 


£6.00, 
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before us two, in the first of which there 
are, besides all the corrections, seventy- 
two new biographies. 

The books are admirably made with full 
page plates in process or photogravure 
for which the large size of the pages give 
space and dignity. They contain just the 
material of biography and criticism which 
the reader in search of information needs. 
Most of the important articles are signed 
by the writers and the selection of illus- 
trations is generous and admirably dis- 
criminative. It is a treasure house for 
public and private libraries and the com- 
pletion of a work which has cost so much 
labor and offers so much knowledge will 
be awaited with interested expectation. 


RELIGION 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, hed John Bunyan. pp. 

320. Fleming | H. Revell € 
The claim of this edition siti the reader’s at- 
tention is found in the illustrations in Puritan 
costume by Harold Copping. They help to 
put the reader in touch with the spirit of the 
England which Bunyan knew best, and have 
themselves a spirited imaginative quality 
which makes them an interesting interpreta- 
tion of the book. The unnamed editor has 
given much attention to the correction of the 
text and has supplied a brief sketch of Bun- 
yan’s life. The book is solidly made with 
good print and paper. With the addition of 
an index it would be an ideal library edition. 

s Christward, by Howard Allen Bridgman. 

a ats Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 
Readers of The Congregationalist for the last 
decade are familiar with the thoughts of its 
managing editor on themes prescribed for 
him by the Christian Endeavor prayer meeting 
topics. During nearly all that time he has 
furnished short articles each week which col- 
lectively have included all phases of Christian 
living and have sought to answer most of the 
questions which young people face as they 
summon themselves or are summoned to de- 
vote their lives to the service of Christ. This 
volume is no hasty or occasional work but is 
the fruit of long meditation of one who has 
been in constant contact with young men and 
women seeking to find and finding the best 
way into and in the kingdom of God. It is 
honest, manly, personal, direct and sympa- 
thetic. It is not a miscellaneous collection of 
articles but is a skillful marshaling of the re- 
sults of prayerful study. The title of the 
book and its subjects best illustrate its char- 
acter. These are: The Start, The Foes, Helps 
by the Way, The Waymarks, The Rewards, 
Wayside Ministeries, The Guide and The 
Goal. It is a volume which pastors, parents 
and teachers have been asking for and which 
young men and women will prize. 

The Warriors, by Anna R. Brown 4 indsay. pp. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00 ne 
U bro this somewhat ciieuathinl title Dr. 
Lindsay undertakes to show how true men 
and women in all departments of modern ac- 
tivity may consider themselves warriors whose 
united endeavors will eventually bring about 
the reign of truth and righteousness. The 
affluence of the thought, the forceful style, the 
martial and triumphant note which rings in 
every chapter and the exaltation of Christian- 
ity as a supreme force in the life of the world, 
give interest and permanent worth to the 
hook. But we miss the simplicity and unity 
which were the charm of the author’s first 
book, ‘‘What is Worth While.” Moreover, 
she is disposed to discuss such subjects as 
theological education and methods of social 
reform in rather too dogmatic a spirit. But 
we thank her in particular for the suggestive- 
ness and uplift of the chapter entitled The 
Church of God. 
MISSIONS 


A Flight for Life, and an Inside View of 

Mongolia, by James Hudson Roberts. pp. 

402. Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 
Mr. Roberts was one of the leaders of that 
party of missionaries of several nationalities 
which escaped from Northern China when 
hatred of foreigners was at its height in the 
Boxer year through Mongolia to Russian ter- 
ritory. The route led from Kalgan, whither 
the author had gone from Peking, after the 


outbreak of the Boxers, across the desert of 
Gobi. The escape from massacre was a nar- 
row one, due in part to the friendliness of 
some of the Chinese officials, and the trials 
of the desert were severe. The author writes 
with great modesty of his own share in the 
leadership and work of the party, but the 
reader will not wonder from the tone of the 
narrative that one of the offices to which he 
was especially called was that of a special 
committee on song and good cheer. The 
narrative is lively, the country traversed inter- 
esting and little known, the author’s favorable 
opinions of the Russians are of interest just 
now, as are his impressions of the character 
and general good feeling of the Chinese. It 
is a readable and well-illustrated book. 
Pioneer Missionaries of the Church, by Rev. 
.. Creegan, D. D. pp. 313. Am. Tract Soc. 


Dr. Toshi follows his previous book on 
Great Missionaries by a volume in the same 
spirit and equally interesting and helpful. 
His plan has been to take the pioneers and 
give an account in popular form of their lives 
and achievements. The range of time extends 
over the whole history of Protestant missions, 
from John Eliot to men still living and on the 
field. These biographical sketches are brief 
and readable and will be valuable either for 
private use or for the study of mission classes. 


From ‘“ The Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
Copyright, 1903, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
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Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom, b 
farina . Beach. pp. 244. An Board of Coni- 
missioners for Fore gn Missions. 


Those following the mission study courses 
arranged jointly by the woman’s missionary 
societies of the United States and the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, will find this 
book hardly less indispensable than Dr. Ar- 
thur Smith’s Rex Christus. Representative 
and eminently successful missionaries to China 
are made the subjects of the successive chap- 
ters. Their characters and careers are viv- 
idly sketched and Dr. Beach’s intimate know]l- 
edge of China and the C binese life is evidenced 
in many ways. 
LITERARY STUDIES 

a ae y Thomas Bajley Aldrich. 

pp. 19: cup non, ifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 
Mr. Aldrich, whether in prose or verse, is al- 
ways welcome. This book begins with brief 
paragraphs of observation and literary sug- 
gestion which were printed recently in The 
Atlantic. The other essays deal with sub- 
jects of literary and social interest, the long- 
est being an illuminating study of the poet 
Herrick, all in Mr. Aldrich’s humorous and 
happy fashion. 

The Bible and Browning, by Minnie reepam 

Machen. pp. 290. Macmillan Co. $1.5¢ 
Mrs. Machen’s book naturally divides itself 
into two parts. The first is devoted to a care- 
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ful study of Browning’s religious thought and 
use of the Bible, not merely in his poems but 
in other writings. In the second part all 
allusions in The Ring and the Book are 
printed, together with the Bible passages 
which suggested them. The book is thor- 
oughly indexed and the study of beliefs is an 
interesting and suggestive one. 


Loci Critici, selected and arran 
Saintsbury, Hon. LL.D. pp. ruse Gl Ginn te & Co. 


Mr. Saintsbury, himself one of the foremost 
critics in the English language, has done good 
service in this collection of classic passages 
of critigal theory from Aristotle down. The 
selection, abridgment and many of the trans- 
lations, as well as the notes, are by the editor. 
The book, intended for the critic, would also 
do something to clear up the atmosphere in 
which the average reader forms his literary 


udgments. 
FICTION 


The Masterfolk, by Haldane MacFall. 12 mo. 
pp. 440. $1.50 net. Harper & Bros., New York. 


Dedicated to George Meredith and with dis- 
tinct evidence that his style and methods have 
had strong influence on those of the author, 
there is added a clear individuality and great 
powers of presentation. His background is in 
some degree that of Trilby, and his people are 
almost as thoroughly alive. He knows human 
nature and life on many sides, and his touch 
is both firm and delicate. It is the Bohemian 
life of both London and Paris, but it is also a 
study of modern problems in life and their 
eomplicated working out into happiness. A 
fresh and unusual book. 


Hew Wood, by Wm. G. Puddefoot and 
ar. wir en Ronin.” pp. 352. Pilgrim Press. 


We have followed this story in the pages of 
The Congregationalist with increasing in- 
terest in every chapter. The breath of the 
pine forests is in it, the songs and sorrows of 
those who found their bread in them and 
changed them into materials for homes and 
factories. These men and women are flesh 
and blood, their experiences are actual, have 
been seen and recorded by an observer who 
saw not only the worst that was in them but 
the best also with a sympathetic eye and a 
strong faith in One who is able to redeem 
them. This story of a missionary with a warm 
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heart and a rich imagination, and a.collab- 
orator of literary skill deserves high rank 
among the novels of the year. 
Candle nderstanding, i th Bis- 
fad pp. eo Harper & Beis gi 60 iO.” " 
An imaginative Southern girl is the he heroine of 
this story. She grows up in Louisiana just 
after the Civil War, and the pathetic struggles 
with ignorance, poverty and pride which the 
planters all underwent in those days of adjust- 
ment to new conditions have their influence in 
her development. The earlier chapters are 
best, but the whole story is told with vivacity, 
humor and considerable charm. 
e. 356. 
1 Hoey ant oe. | = Eliza ome White. pp. 
The characters in this story are our own 
neighbors. The scenes are recognizable, 
sometimes delightfully so, introducing us 
afresh to our own hills and valleys and sea- 
coast in varying aspects of sunshine, moon- 
light and storm. The conversations are nat- 
ural, though sometimes a little tedious. The 
arguments for and against woman suffrage 
just about balance one another and leave 
things as they were. The conclusion is what’ 
it should be—a happy marriage. We should 
have liked to arrive at it somewhat sooner. 
The story is a comfortable one for the evening 
fireside. 


The Story of the Mitt by Marshall 
ea pp. 283. 3 & Co. $1.20 


Mr. te tells the story of a bright girl 
who is compelled by financial losses to settle 
with her grandmother in a portion of the city 
from which fashion has completely ebbed. 
Her indignation with the conditions in which 
her poor neighbors live, and her efforts with 
the city authorities for their amelioration are 
told with much movement and liveliness. 
Berty is an engaging young woman with 
plenty of energy and a temper which is easily 
kindled and burns hot. The book is not only 
interesting for its story but contains practical 
suggestions for better municipal life and 
neighborly kindness. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


uering Success, b m. Mathews, L ei D. 
pp. 404. oughton, Mi ins Go $1.50 ne 


Mr. William Mathews has a peculiar phased of 
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stirring the ambitions of young men. This 
collection of essays, most of which have been 
published before in periodicals, like Mr. Math- 
ews former book, entitled Getting on in the 
World, is vigorous, sunny, inspiriting. His 
quotations are like a shower of meteors shot 
from every sky, making his pages brilliant in- 
deed, but surfeiting one by their excessive 
abundance. 


by Rev. € eam r. pp. ise, 
Andover + Press. 

Few realize the amount of labor that goes 
into necrologies and biographical catalogues, 
though many of us have occasion to notice how 
helpful and useful they are. One of the most 
admirable is the latest edition of the biograph- 
ical catalogue of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
compiled by Rev. C. C, Carpenter. The 
alumni of the academy owe him a debt of 
gratitude for so complete and satisfactory a 


gi 
heist by James ad - Gaincey Bonetoo, Tate at 

Ghia By a $2. 
Mr. Donehoo has she’ ee the whole body 
of these narratives a harmony. He gives us 
a continuous story with scholarly footnotes 
describing sources and giving explanations. 
The advantage of this method is that it makes 
easy reading and often brings together mate- 
rials which separated have little meaning, but 
united give a distinct and interesting picture 
to the average reader. The disadvantage is 
that relative values are absolutely confused. 
The compiler’s material includes elements of 
the most diverse authority ranging over five 
centuries, the distinction being marked only 
in the notes. There is hardly any field of 
scholarship in which the discrimination which 
is sacrificed here is more needful and in which 
the ignorant are more easily led astray. So 
many of the traditions of the church have 
shaped or been shaped by these writings that 
the good index is a convenience. 

Widows Grave and Otherwise. 

& Co., San Franci-co. $1.00 net. 
An amusing collection of satirical or spiteful 
quotations concerning widows and matrimony 
arranged under the days ofa year. So limited 
a subject involves some repetition of thought, 
and the pictures are of the comic-dreadful 
sort. . 


Paul Elder 





Are We Better Off than Our Fathers 


We have more things than they, but we 
have less and less room for them, either in 
our lives or in our minds; so that even if our 
taste is superior we have the less use of it, 
and thereby, to our loss, less enjoyment of our 
relations.—From James’s William Wetmore 
Story and His Friends (Houghton, Mifflin). 


One of Life’s Satisfactions 


In nine cases out of ten it is the woman who 
enjoys the ecstatic delight of saying, “I told 
you so,” and there are plenty of women who 
would ask no greater joy in paradise than to 
say so to their husbands forever and ever. 
Indeed, eternal reward and punishment could 
thus be at once combined and distributed ina 
simple manner.—From Crawford’s Heart of 
Rome 


Pa Gladden’s Grace 


** Fer this food, fer life, fer health, fer mar- 
cies onspeakable, fer the good in the world 
and God above, let us be truly thankful.”— 
From Waltz’s Pa Gladden (Century). 


Cuckoo Mothers 


Perhaps the’ European cuckoo is destined to 
be the emblem of the womanhood of the 
future, with her startling invention of mother- 
hood by deputy. The cuckoo dames of social 
life, who are mothers last, whatever else comes 
first, should include a bird of this variety in 
their aviaries. It would be interesting to learn 
from closer observation how the bird employs 


Bits from New Books 


the abundant leisure which she derives from 
the neglect of her offspring, and, incidentally, 
from the destruction of that of her neighbors. 
It is probably devoted to the more intelligent 
contemplation of nature, the more refined care 
of her plumage, the improvement of her voice, 
and the power of visiting at seasons when so 
many other birds are kept at home.—From 
Whiteing’s Yellow Van (Century). 


Preparation 


A mile of Eastern roses scents one flask: 
A hundred resolutions urge one deed: 
He who would here fulfill his daily task 
On noblest thoughts must feed— 
Grow gardens for a seed. 
—From O’Reilly’s My Candles (Lee & Shep- 
ard). 


Theory Versus Practice 


My father (Samuel Hoar) was talking quite 
earnestly in a gathering of Middlesex (Co.) 
lawyers and said, ‘“‘I believe John Quincy 
Adams means to be a Christian.’’ ‘*‘ When?” 
inquired Josiah (Adams).—From Hoar’s Au- 
tobiography (Scribner). 


The Underground Railway 

Every slave for a hundred miles knew the 
way, knew the stations and knew their friends. 
I have been told by those who ought to know 
that not less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of slaves passed through Lawrence 
on their way to liberty during the territorial 
period. Most of this travel passed over the 


line so quietly that few people knew anything 
about it.—From Cordley’s Pioneer Days in 
Kansas (Pilgrim Press). 


Forgetting One’s Legs 
An impractical man is not necessarily the 
educated man; he is the man at the top of 
some intellectual fence, who wishes to come 
down, but has absent-mindedly forgotten that 
he has legs.—From Lindsay’s The Warriors 
(T. Y. Crowell). 


Talking of the Psalm of Life 


“T never could fairly make out what 
‘mournful numbers’ was,” remarked Mr. 
Cobb critically. 

** Then I guess you never studied fractions! ” 
flashed Rebecca.—From Wiggin’s Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Ci 7 P. t t 

When a ’ricksha man violates a rule, the 
big policemen go for him like mad with clubs. 
But they don’t beat the ’ricksha man, they 
beat the ’ricksha. I asked why, today, and 
the reply was, “ A Chinaman doesn’t care how 
much he is beaten, but if his ’ricksha is in- 
jured, it costs money for repairs.’”” He’d be 
glad enough to take the beating in place of the 
’ricksha, if the police would only give it to 
him. This is an illustration of the Chinaman’s 
cupidity in money matters, and of his indiffer- 
ence to physical suffering, either for himself 
or anybody else.— From Chamberlin’s Ordered 
Back to China (Stokes). 
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A Royal 


By Rev. A. 


The writer of the book of the Chronicles 
records the proclamation of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, that Jewish captives shall be 
permitted to go up to Jerusalem and build 
a temple to Jehovah. In writing of David 
therefore he must have been looking back 
over some centuries more than we do 
when we turn to Columbus. We know 
not what records the writer had of a time 
so distant and a civilization so different 
from that in which he lived. But whether 
or not the words of David had been pre- 
served, the charge he is said to have given 
to Solomon expressed what a noble king 
in any age would have given to his son 
and successor. It has survived for more 
than twenty centuries because of its high 
value as counsel to every wise man in al! 
those centuries. We may take it to our- 
selves this very day. It says to us: 

1. Know the God of thy father. David 
had brooded long over plans for a sanc- 
tuary to Jehovah; and through his plan- 
ning he had received a revelation from 
Jehovah which had made him great. We 
have been considering in past weeks what 
that revelation was. He left it as a legacy 
to his son. 

We have such a legacy from our ances- 
tors. Are we using it? Some of us in- 
herit it from Puritan fathers and moth- 
ers. We are apt to think of it as exclu- 
sively ours. So the Jews thought of 
theirs. They rejected the revelation of 
the Christ that men should come from 
every direction and sit down with their 
ancestors—with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of God—while they 
themselves would be thrust out. It may 
be so in America. It may be that those 
who do not prize their Puritan inheri- 
tance, who do not know the God of their 
fathers will find Germans, Scandinavians, 
French Canadians, Italians, sitting down 
in the kingdom of God with our Puritan 
ancestors and they themselves thrust out. 
Have not these people ancestors who 
knew God? May not even Jews come 
to their own again in this land? Is there 
any counsel that we and our children 
more need than to know the God of our 
Puritan fathers ? I say unto you that God 
is able out of these stones to raise up 
children unto the Puritans. 

2. Serve thy father’s God witha perfect 
heart and a willing mind. How old and 
familiar is the counsel! How strangely 
it is disregarded! Read the newspapers 
for illustration. Note the schemes by 
which men who profess to serve God plan 
to take millions of dollars from their 
fellowmen by selling them certificates of 
stock which have cost no labor or money 
and which represent no value. See how 
unblushingly men walk up the broad 
aisles of churches and kneel sanctimoni- 
ously in prayer in their pews, who have 
furnished money to defeat honest govern- 
ment in election and openly bribed public 
officers to give them privileges and pos- 
sessions which can be had only by robbing 
others of their rights. 

Yet the old counsel says to us, “‘ Jeho- 
vah searcheth all hearts and understand- 
eth all the imaginations of the thoughts.”’ 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 29. 
Bavid’s Charge to Solomon. Text, 1 Chron. 28: 
1-10. 


Legacy * 
E. Dunning 


If that had not been found to be true, 
the saying would have been forgotten 
long ago. Read Prov. 1:7-19. Would 
those words have survived through so 
many ages and been prized now by so 
many millions of people in all lands if 
they had not been proved true? It is 
worth a king’s fortune to know that the 
highest ideals can be attained by serving 
God with a perfect heart and a willing 
mind. 

“If thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee.” That is the assurance of kings 
and prophets and apostles. Christ went 
further and declared that those who 
sought God’s kingdom and righteousness 
as of first importance should find in ad- 
dition the things that other men sought 
for as valuable [Matt. 6: 33]. The dili- 
gent student of the Bible finds that its 
great sayings like this one reappear 
spoken by different men, in different 
ages, addressed to men under different 
conditions. If we are told that David 
did not say this word we will turn back 
to Moses [Deut. 4: 29). If we find that 
Deuteronomy was not written by Moses 
we will turn to Jeremiah [Jer. 29: 13]. 
If the inspiration of the Old Testament 
is questioned we will turn to Jesus Christ 
[Luke 11: 9, 10] and we will confirm his 
saying by the testimony of his disciples 
[2 Cor. 12:8, 9; Heb. 4: 16; 1 John 5: 14]. 
If that were not sufficient we could sum- 
mon witnesses whose experience has been 
recorded in every Christian century. The 
sayings of the Bible which affect our lives 
do not need to be certified to by any one 
name. We call truth inspired because it 
is its own witness. 

This same ancient counsel says, ‘If 
thou forsake him, he will cast thee off 
forever,’’ No, says the critic, not for- 
ever—for a time, it may be. But we can- 
not abide this word ‘‘forever.’”” Human 
experience cannot compass that word. 
But it is one of those old sayings which 
persist among men that ‘there are many 
devices in a man’s heart; but the counsel 
of Jehovah, that shall stand.”’ All through 
the Bible there is a reiteration of that word 
‘**forever’’ which the writer of the Chron- 
icles put into the mouth of David, till it 
falls again from the lips of the Christ 
[Matt. 25: 46]. 





3. Build a house for the sanctuary. This 
was the specific command of the king to 
his successor.. It takes another form as 
it comes to us. Provide for the pres- 
ence of God to be recognized among your 
fellowmen. Worship him with them. 
Honor his house and his day. Offer te 
him at set times and places openly the 
sacrifice of a conseerated life. ‘Take heed 
now: for Jehovah hath chosen thee.” 

This brief charge of David to Solomen 
is a royal legacy, which every one may 
appropriate. It is great in its simplicity. 
It was ages 6ld when it was written in the 
Chronicles. It has survived through three- 
score generations since then. It is as 
fresh for each new life and as true as 
though God himself had spoken it in our 
ears today. It is always saying ‘‘ Whoso, 
findeth me findeth life and shall obtain 
favor of Jehovah.” 
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Moral Message 


By William Belmont Parker 


Robert Louis Stevenson used to say that he could not help 
preaching and Mr. Kipling might find some justification for 
a similar plea. The hortatory tone so marked in his latest 
book * may be traceable to that grandfather of his who was a 
Nonconformist preacher. At all events, The Five Nations is 
largely a book of admonition and exhortation. Those who 
read The Recessional when it appeared or who re-read it now, 
will have no doubt that its‘author has not only fallen heir to 
that golden gift of poetry which is the most precious heritage 
of England, but that he shares with his predecessors their 
instinct for religion. The religion of England has owed much 
to her poets from Chaucer down. His familiar lines: 


Forth, pilgrim! Forth, best out of thy stalle, 
Loke wail on ne = — — of - 


’ 


And trouthe the shal detyver: 


have had an unbroken succession of poetic encouragements to 
faith and virtue. There were many who feared that with the 
death of Tennyson and Browning the line was broken and the 
light had gone out, and it is matter of congratulation to see 
how groundless were their apprehensions. 

Mr. Kipling, to be sure, is, no more than Browning was, 
a professed maker of hymns and psalms. There is nothing 
clerical or ecclesiastical in his sympathies; he is in fact 
thoroughly secular and his religious utterances arise natu- 
rally from his absorbing interest in life. No one could 
have put this more forcibly than he has done in The Bell- 
Buoy where nearly every stanza closes with some denial of 
echurechly rule or inclination: 


Could T speak or be still at the church’s will? 
nem i wears Shoal ) Not I! 


Could I wait in sloth on the ehareh’ 8 oath 


Would I <aitee my ees e the set 8 ian 
(Shoal! ’Ware Shoal!) Not I! 


This independence of mood does not in the least diminish 
the value of his religious utterances, nor must it blind us 
to the essentially religious feeling that underlies his poems. 
Even the iconoclastic poem from which these lines are taken 
is as vigorous a piece of preaching as one could wish from 
the old text, ‘‘Do not thine alms to be seen of men.”’ And 
it is often in the most unexpected places that there breaks 
out the passionate idealism which is at once the essence 
of faith and the soul of all true poetry. It lightens the 
verses from the mouth of a soldier discharged after the 
war in South Africa, illuminating a somewhat common- 
place recital of experience with the flash of the ideal 
man and the ideal nation: 


So ’ath it come to me—not pride, 
Nor yet conceit, but on the ’ole, 
(If such a term may be applied), 
The makin’s of a bloomin’ soul. 
But now discharged, I fall away 
To do with little things again. 
Gawd, ’oo knows all I cannot say, 
— after me in a 


If instal was what imptnda seems 

An’ not the England of our dreams, 

But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 

"Ow quick we’d chuck ’er! But she ain’t! 


Commonplace and even vulgar this will seem to many 
readers, as the work of Burns and Wordsworth also did to 
not a few of their day, because it does not belong to the 
matters they think of as poetic. It has no immediate kin- 
ship with the stately pomp of Milton or the gracious art 
of Tennyson. The subjects its author treats are not re- 
mote or strange—medizeval romance nor Scriptural allegory 
—but work-a-day men, the soldier, the sailor, the settler, 
the explorer, the engineer. <A line from one of his earliest 
poems gives the clew to his choice of subjects: 


It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth, 





* The Five Nations, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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and bases his claim to our regard and praise upon the meas- 
ure in which he has idealized these hitherto commonplace 
men and their work. 

The Five Nations, as we have said, is pitched, in an 
admonitory key. Its subjects are for the most part, pa- 
triotic and political, so that careful readers of the news- 
papers have seen most of them before. Of the fifty or more 
poems in the collection there is not a single love song. 
but a third of them are songs of service in the South 
African War and another third are chants of the empire 
in its various aspects. Mr. Kipling has not neglected his 
old themes, the majesty of the sea, the voice of the East, 
the joy of unhallowed adventure, the melancholy of remem- 
bered youth, but in the main he has dealt seriously with 
his people. In the dark imagery of The Dykes, as well as 
in the urgency of The White Man’s Burden the poems 
are laden with the sense of obligation. The tone changes, 
rising from regretful reproof to exigent admonition and 
then in The Islanders to scornful and scathing rebuke: 


Ye stopped your ears to the warning—ye would neither look nor heed, 
Ye set a8 — — _— toil and eng — — their need, 


Then were the Par secidake: hee was your nies eovsiiem 
At the hands of a little people, few but apt in the field. 


with its stinging refrain, 


No doubt but ye are the People—absolute, strong, and wise, 
Whatever your heart has desired ye have not withheld from your eves. 
On your own heads, in your own hands, the sin and the saving lies? 


This is the voice of one of the Hebrew prophets calling 
his people to repentance, and it sounds even more ominous 
in the imagery of The Dykes: 


Now we can only wait till the day, wait and apportion our shame? 
These are the dykes our fathers left, but we would not look to the 


same, 

Time and again were we warned of the dykes; time and again we 
delayed; 

Now, it may fall, we have slain our sons, as our fathers we have 
betrayed. 


In these two poems Mr. Kipling declares the sin and 
denounces the penalty. But he does not stop there. He 
has found his people guilty of sloth and slackness whereof 
the penalty is death, but he is no prophet of despair. The 
remedy also is plain—renewed vision and redoubled dili- 
gence. Vision he puts first; for no one has a clearer sense 
than he of the necessity that vision precede service. It 
was plainly spoken in his Song of the English, in The 
Seven Seas, 


Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the Need ; 


it gives the noblest line of the commemorative poem to Cecil 
Rhodes in the present volume, ‘ Dreamer devout by vision 
led’; it is the key to the heroic endurance celebrated in The 
Explorer: 

He om me for Be hia miner 


Then I ee the while I doubted, 
Knew His Hand was certain o’er me, 


But vision in McAndrew’s words is “lighton the engine- 
room, no more.’”’ For Kipling’s men, God’s light and guidance 
are granted only to be applied in instant and utmost endeavor. 
Work, after all, is the true solvent of life’s troubles, the veri- 
table means of salvation. As he put it in an earlier volume: 


Except ye serve the Lord 
Single heart and single sword, 
Of your children in their bondage shall He ask them treble-tale? 


He has not softened the austerity of his message, nor gone 
about to say smooth things. The Lesson and The Islanders 
of the present book have a like burden, and The Wage Slaves 
tells it with only a change of key: 


Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age, 

**Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage.” 
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Beneath the sun we count on none 
Our evil to assuage, 

Except the men that do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


Such a gospel as this, a gospel of vision and service, we 
may feel sure the world will never outgrow. We need not 
over-value it. We may admit that it does not lead us far into 
the experience of religion; that it belongs rather to the rudi- 
ments of the life of the spirit. We may even confess that at 
the end there recur to us Stevenson’s lines: 


To thrill with the joy of girded men, 
To go on forever and fail and go on again. 


Lord if that were enough? 


We need make no secret of the feeling that it is not 
enough, that Mr. Kipling’s splendid and austere gospel—his 
zest for life and exigent ardor for work are somewhat insuf- 
ficient because he leaves uninterpreted the whole quiescent 
side of life. We miss from it Wordsworth’s “‘ wise passivity ”’ 
and the deep calm that he can conjure round us with his 
meditative music, ‘‘The world is too much with us,’”’ and 
‘‘How sweet it is with uplifted eyes.”” We miss Herbert’s 
quaint and gentle piety, the spiritual aspiration of Clough and 
Arnold; we miss, too, the magnificent optimism of Browning 
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and his pre-occupation with the soul’s affairs. Of these satis- 
factions, they who have tasted them will not be beguiled by 
Mr. Kipling’s martial music, or his praise of famous men, or 
his charges to the nation, however eloquent and moving they 
may be. There are passages in the Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality which many would value above all that Mr. Kip- 
ling has done, and rightly. 

Yet when this is said, it remains that Mr. Kipling stands 
now in the place of Browning, Wordsworth and those elder 
worthies whose figures, looming in the mists of the past, pre- 
sent themselves as more than mortal to our eyes. His mes- 
sage is not theirs, yet is it important, instant and needful. 
It may be he is called to a service not less great and mem- 
orable than that of his now famous predecessors—the service 
of turning his countrymen back to a more devout sense of 
duty and a more earnest performance of it. If it be true, as 
it seems, that England is entering upon a stormy and difficult 
period of her history, she may well have need, rather than of 
pastoral and peaceful music, of the martial and heroic strains 
that he uses. In the stress, it may be his message is of all 
most needed: 

Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men! 








Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXXII. THE MADNESS OF DE 
WETTE 


It was from George Andrews that De 
Wette had learned all that he knew of the 
story of Kate Murchison—the only name by 
which either he or her father thought of her. 
The goal of their journey, therefore, was 
Woodside where Andrews was to be found. 

They arrived in the early morning—too 
early even for a father’s impatience to disturb 
the family of a stranger. Both were weary 
of railroad eating-houses, and, as De Wette 
remembered the restaurant just across the 
street, they stepped over and took their seats 
at a table near the door. 

Mrs. Deverell came in to wait upon them, 
but, catching sight of Mr. Murchison’s face, 
she threw up her hands and covered her face, 
with a cry of: ‘‘My God! Father!” 

There was no one else in the room, and both 
the men sprang up to see what had happened. 
But Mr. Murchison had caught sight of Kate 
and started forward with a smothered cry 
of: ** Kate! my Kate!” 

**( father, come in here,” she said, and half 
led him, half was carried by him into her 
private parlor at the side. . 

For a moment De Wette stood like a man 
in whose face a door has been shut suddenly, 
and then, with a sense of pleasure that his 
friend’s quest had come to a happy end, he 
turned to resume his seat and wait. 

As he passed the little cashier’s desk at the 
end of the room, his eye fell upon a book 
which seemed strangely familiar. He looked, 
and stood, and looked again, as a man sees a 
treasure by the wayside and finds it hard to 
believe that he is not dreaming. 

He took it up and saw with growing excite- 
ment that it was the old copy of Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs which had belonged to his sister 
and should have her name on the fly-leaf. 
Like a man in a dream he accepted the strange 
fact without thinking of its implications and 
slowly turned the leaves to see whether the 
name was actually there. Then, with a burst 
of sudden intelligence, he remembered all that 
the book might mean to him and was about to 
rush into the room where Mr. Murchison and 
Kate had disappeared. But his innate sense 
of propriety saved him from the intrusion. 
He turned to a table and rang the waiter’s 


bell. 
Tilly, the waitress, a stout German girl with 


a freckled face and weak blue eyes, came to 
the door and he beckoned her to his side. 

**Do you know who owns this book?” he 
asked in as calm a tone as he could command 
under his great excitement. 

**O, yaas!”’ said Tilly, smiling her expan- 
sive smile. ‘‘It come from over in de sa- 
loon. Jim took it for de drinks. He brought 
it over yesterday.” 

** And who is Jim?”’ 

‘Jim? Why, Jim runs de saloon.”’ 

Without another word De Wette, book in 
hand, rushed out at the door, leaving Tilly to 
report in the kitchen that a crazy man had 
been there and gone across to get a drink— 
which shows how easy it is to pass competent 
judgment on the motives and actions of oth- 
ers, and put appearances together so that two 
and two seem to make five. 

De Wette, for all his haste, had himself well 
in hand by the time he had crossed the street 
and addressed Jim Deverell, who in the early 
morning absence of custom was sunning him- 
self on the steps of the saloon. He had an air 
of genuine, but not too serious interest, as he 
asked, after making sure that he was the pro- 
prietor of the saloon: 

“They told me across the street that this 
book belongs to you.”’ 

‘** Yes, I took it in for drinks.”’ 

** From whom, if I may ask ?” 

*“Le’me see. ’T'was from the doctor, Dr. 
Fell. Have you heard of him? They run him 
out of town soon after.” 

**No, I never heard of him, but I used to 
know the woman in the East who owned the 
book. Do you know where he got it ?”’ 

Jim Deverell was one of the intellectually 
lazy sort, interested only in—well, let us say, 
in what interested him. The sun was pleasant 
and he had basked himself into a good-natured 
mood. 

‘Well, I ain’t sure,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I’ve al- 
ways suspected it was one of the things he 
gouged out of the widder Clitheroe.” 

What a revelation for De Wette’s love! 
Hilda a widow and at the mercy of a drunken 
doctor, bad enough to be run out of town! 
And poor!—his own wealth came home to him 
with a bitter pang. But at least the horrible 
thought that had been eating at his heart was 
put to rest. It was not Jack that sold his 
wife’s old keepsakes to pay for drink. 

‘Would you be willing to sell me the 
book ?”’ 


** It cost me about thirty cents—in whisky,”’ 
responded Jim. ‘‘If it’s worth that much to 
you you may haveit. I ain’t much use for it. 


‘I like my SS. short, and I ain’t much on mar- 


tyrs, anyhow. That ain’t my style.” 

De Wette thought decidedly that it was not 
as he took out the money and paid it over. 
Then, the bargain being clinched, he asked: 

** And where was the widow Clitheroe when 
the doctor got the book ? ”’ 

**O, up to Camp Number Ten. The camp 
ain’t there now, but I believe she stayed. I 
ain’t sure whether she’s there now or not.” 

** And how far is that !” 

** About six miles.’’ 

‘**Ts there a livery stable here ?”’ 

** Yes, three blocks down.” 

If it seems incredible to you that Albert De 
Wette forgot his bag, forgot his breakfast, 
forgot John Bowman in his sickness, forgot 
his train and his companion, and even for the 
moment forgot the dramatic meeting of Mr. 
Murchison and Kate, you must remember 
that the one ruling preoccupation of his 
mind for years had been to find the clew 
which these few moments seemed to have put 
within his grasp. To have Hilda’s book—and 
Hilda, in all probability, only six miles away, 
and in such poverty that he must run to help! 
—it ran like madness through the old man’s 
brain, and made him feel the alert fire and 
eagerness of youth again. 

Yet in the details of his adventure the prac- 
tical side of his nature came to the front. He 
picked out his own horses at the livery stable, 
and, hunger reasserting itself, bought some- 
thing for himself and the materials for a meal 
at the nearest store, while the man was har- 
nessing. Finding that he could not miss the 
road, he chose to take no driver, and for all 
his impatience did not overdrive his horses, 
though his mind flew on more rapidly than 
he dared to make them trot. 

All the while the old man’s mind ran over 
the scenes of his own youth, or the good days 
when Hilda grew into his heart and the home 
was full of peace and quietness, and his heart 
was full of singing. In short, the staid and 
sober Albert De Wette, who used to think 
that Christian living meant a sharpening of 
the law and a lengthening of the face, drove 
merrily along the lonely road, like a boy to 
his first courting. But the words in his 
mouth were the words of Cowper’s hymn: 
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God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


A ragged, barefoot boy at a rough crossing 
five miles out answered his inquiry by offering 
to show him the way. From the main road 
they turned into a track that already began to 
look neglected. Along the sides, the wild 
things of the wood were reaching in to take 
possession. Grass grew between the ruts and 
all along the bank was clover just in blossom, 
pink and white above the sod. 

De Wette’s jubilant expectation had settled 
down at last into a strained anxiety, and be- 
yond a few kind words to the boy, he was not 
inclined to talk. He would ask no questions 
—yet, first, he would see with his own eyes 
where his darling lived and suffered want. 

The clearing opened suddenly from a clus- 
ter of burned pines. A desolate scene! The 
charred ruiits of the camp, three ruined shan- 
ties, the low roof of the old ox-shed, and, be- 
yond all, in its hollow, the blue level of the 
lake. No sign of life, but the flaunting of 
new weeds that filled the whole wide space in 
triumph, undisturbed by the footsteps of hu- 
manity. It struck a chill across the heart, 
such as he had felt in boyhood when he came 
at twilight out of the high corn and looked 
into the graveyard with its tall, neglected 
grasses and its white memorials of the dead. 

** Do you know where Mrs. Clitheroe lives? ” 

It was a relief to turn and ask the boy—to 
hear a human voice besides his own. 

‘**Naw. Why didn’t ye ask me? She don’t 
live here. She used to, but my, she was so 
sick! And they took her to the poorhouse.” 

“To the poorhouse!’’ The word rang like 
a knell on De Wette’s troubled heart. 

** Here’s where she was,” continued the boy, 
glad of a story to tell, and pointed to the old 
ox-shed. De Wette tied his horses toa tree, 
and the two went over by a faint trail in the 
springing grass. 

The door hung loose, half open, and as they 
came a squirrel ran out and away, and chat- 
tered at them from the top of the wall of the 
old roofless shanty. 

The stripped bunks stood in their corner, 
brought out to the eye by the brown of the 
paper on the logs behind them. A broken 
chair leaned up against the wall. The dim 
light fell from chinks above, and came in at 
the open door, but the half shadows could not 
hide the full picture of comfortless desolation 
which the room presented. 

De Wette turned back to the sunshine of 
the world with a sinking heart. 

“ First the kids was taken,” the boy ran on, 
his tongue now loosed and all his shyness 
gone. “ Jack brought the fever home from 
Woodside. ’Nd then the baby died, ’nd Jack 
come across that blowy night, ’nd ma ’nd pa 
they went over ’nd the wind she lift the roof 
right off. They got the wheelbarrow ’nd car- 
ried them over here, ’nd Elder Andrews come 
to the funeral. There was Susie, she died, too, 
’nd Mrs. Clitheroe wuz sicker ’n blazes! The 
doctor ’nd pa they jawed the supervisor, ’nd 
took her right down on a big board in the 
bedclothes to the poorhouse. ’Nd she ain’t 
been here since.’’ 

All this tale of calamity, from a barefoot 
boy with tousled ruddy hair, who calmly 
chewed the bark from a twig of birch in the 
intervals of speaking! 

‘*What’s your name?” asked De Wette at 
last. 
‘*Steve Wilson,” was the startled but un- 
daunted answer. 

** And where does your pa live?’’ 

** Just across there, a quarter of a mile. I’ll 
show you,” said Steve, who had not begun to 
exhaust the delights of driving behind such a 
spanking team. 

So De Wette heard the whole story of Hilda’s 
distress from the lips of kind Mrs. Wilson, 
and took a mental note of the poverty of these 
good Samaritans who had been allowed of 
God. to do a deed of mercy which he would 
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have given half his fortune to have had 
allotted to his share. 

He drove off meditative but not quite un- 
happy, for he felt himself close upon the trail, 
but he was anxious to overtake misfortune and 
bring succor to his own. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. A DRIVE IN JUNE 


Hilda did not start for her new work with- 
out sending word to Jack, but as Kate was in 
haste to catch her train, it was only a verbal 
message—that she and Mary were well and 
had work; that she would write, and he must 
write as soon as he could, and come to see 
them when she sent him word; and that Mrs. 
Deverell would tell him all about it. 

Mrs. Deverell thought this last rather a 
large contract, but she was not in a confessing 
mood, and made up for her ignorance of the 
place where Hilda was to be by praising his 
mother to Jack, which was the straight way 
to the boy’s homesick heart. Even if she had 
known it, the name of John Bowman would 
have meant nothing to Jack, for Hilda, in all 
her stories of the old home life, with a strange, 
shy feeling of which she gave no account to 
herself, had never called her boy friend and 
lover by his full name. 

Jack would have gone to his mother long 
ago, but she would not allow him. It was 
enough for her and Mary to be compelled to 
live on charity. If Jack was earning his keep, 
that was something. Of course, while Dr. 
Fell was at home there was no talk of wages. 
In the doctor’s slippery and selfish bookkeep- 
ing the debt covered a multitude of days. Be- 
sides, there were advances (with a big commis- 
sion) to put the boy in decent garb to drive 
him on his calls. 

When the doctor ran away, it became a 
question of loyalty to Mrs. Fell, and wages 
were as little to be thought of as before. So 
Jack wrote twice a week, and heard as often 
as Hilda could get a cent for a postal card, 
or, what was rarer, a stamp and envelope for 
a letter. 

It was on a June day of perfect weather 
that Hilda and Mary started for their ride to 
Bowman’s place. The way at first was an old 
logging road which wound about in a most 
picturesque fashion, sometimes skirting a 
beautiful lake, as lonely as a mountain tarn 
although alive with fish and waterfowl, some- 
times following the outlet through hard-wood 
timber, but often crossing the cleared pine 
lands. 

Hilda’s spirits rose, and little Mary clapped 
her hands in the sheer joy of a child’s heart 
in mother nature with her flowers and music 
and her fresh suit of green. Birds were teach- 
ing their first broods to fly. The ground was 
carpeted with flowers. Acres of wild blue 
lupine and other acres of delicate green fire- 
weed, which soon would be a mass of pale 
pink, hid the ravages that man had made. 
From the dead logs chipmunks chattered and 
all the sunlit earth seemed full of life. 

Once they passed a deserted camp, dropping 
slowly to decay, and Hilda felt a thrill of sad- 
ness. But it soon passed by. She was young 
again—younger than Mary at her side, for she 
had known what sorrow meant, and now, with 
no forgetting, the joy of life had come again, 
and her heart sang with the birds and her 
thoughts opened like the flowers. What the 
child felt, she also felt and knew the meaning 
of, and had no fear. She had drunk the cup 
of sorrow to the dregs; why not taste the cup 
of joy? There was work to do, and wages 
that would bring her boy back to her side, 
and she was glad, yes, glad from the bottom 
of her heart, that it was a work of ministry— 
and thoughts of pity for the sick man whom 
she was to tend grew deeper in her heart. 

They passed a troop of merry children with 
hands full of flowers, on their way home from 
the little school, and there mingled in her mind 
joy like that of the old childish days when she, 
too, was accustomed te come home with her 
hands full of blossoms, and joy that now, at 
last, there would be school for the children 
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who were left to her. It was with a thrill of 
heart that she nodded to the group and saw 
Mary’s thin hand wave in greeting. 

A farmhouse with cattle standing in the 
shade carried her thought back to the old 
home. 

**See, Mary,”’ she cried, “‘ those are like the 
cows that used to stand under the big walnut 
tree when we came home from school.”’ 

And Mary clasped her hand in an ecstasy of 
sympathetic feeling too glad for words.” 

So they wound through many park-like 
scenes. Great firs, useless for lumber, had 
been spared and gave a look of long-contin- 
uance to the scene. The new grass, from a 
distance, was as fair to view as an English 
lawn. A church spire rose to sight among the 
trees; then scattering houses. On the other 
side of the little town the road led through a 
more settled country with substantial log 
houses and great barns and straw-ricks still 
untouched in June. 

Presently, at a turn of the road, they came 
to a fine farm, the best they had seen. Hilda 
looked, and her heart beat faster. Here wasa 
stone-built house with broad, vine-covered 
veranda, a little seat on the porch at the side, 
a great Dutch barn, and in a field that sloped 
down toward the brook were Holstein cattle 
knee-deep in the clover. She almost started 
from her seat—it seemed a vision of the home 
she had left so long ago. 

The driver rushed his horses in at the gate 
and swept them up to the porch, before Hilda 
could recover herself. Then a woman came to 
the door whom the driver addressed as Mrs. 
Wilkes. 

“ Here’s the nurse,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Mr. Sloan 
says the old man will be back tomorrow, and 
to let him know how things are getting on 
when Mr. Wilkes comes in in the morning.”’ 

So the dream was broken, and Hilda slowly 
climbed from her high seat and helped Mary 
down. 

**Is the child yours?”’ asked Mrs. Wilkes, 
astonished that a little girl should be brought 
into a house of sickness.” 

** Yes; I could not come without her.’’ 

‘** Well, it’s hard for a mother, and it will be 
hard for the child. I wonder whether she 
would go and stay with me. You see I’ve 
been here this three days, and it’s all I could 
do, and now you’ve come, I must go back to 
my own children. I was glad to do it, for he 
took care of my Johnny when he was sick. If 
ever there was a good man it was he. Il’ll 
help you all I can, and my man, too; he’ll be 
in every morning. But you’d better let me 
have the girl. She can play with mine, and 
you can see her everyday. We live right over 
there beyond the grove.”’ 

It was the motherly heart of the woman 
that spoke in tone as well as words; but 
Mary clung to Hilda, and Hilda could not 
bear the thought of sending her away from 
her side. 

**She’ll help, you see; she’s had experience; 
and I couldn’t trouble you with another, when 
you have had so hard a time.”’ 

*O, well, it’s nothing, now I have them 
all again. But he—he loved his sister’s chil- 
dren as if they were his own. I never sawa 
difference, and to lose all—all—I don’t won- 
der he couldn’t stand it.’ 

Hilda’s baggage was a meager bundle in 
which she had some wrecks of clothing for 
herself and Mary. The driver put it on the 
steps and drove away. 

**T’ll tell you what,” good Mrs. Wilkes went 
on, ‘‘my man’s up there with him, and just 
now he’s quiet, but he’s flighty most of the 
time and talks all sorts of things. You come 
right up with me and I'll put you in the new 
room, way off from the rest, and then your 
little girl can run over and see my youngsters 
when you’re busy, and you can rest a bit be- 
fore you go in.” 

So she picked up the bundle with hospita- 
ble eagerness and motioned Hilda to follow 
her into the hall and up the stairs. A door 
led from the upper hall into a passage that 
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was evidently new, and at the door of the 
room Mrs. Wilkes motioned Hilda to enter. 

**It’s all ready; it’s always ready, though 
no one ever slept there, so far as I know,” she 
said. ‘‘ And if you’ll make yourself to home, 
I’ll run across the road and help my Sally get 
the supper started. Then I’ll come back and 
show you where things are and help a bit.’’ 
And with the words and a quick farewell mo- 
tion, she was gone. 

Hilda stood on the threshold of the room, 
her eyes, after the full sunshine out-of-doors, 
not seeing clearly in its pleasant twilight duski- 
ness. Then she stumbled forward with a cry 
that brought Mary in alarm to her side. For 
there on the little table was her mother’s pic- 
ture, which had always been on the table in 
her uncle’s room at home. And there was the 
old Dutch clock to whose ticking she had gone 
to sleep alk the years of her childhood. And 
some of her familiar books were there, and 
the old mirror in which she had last seen her- 
self as she left her home. 

She threw herself into a chair, a chair in 
which she had spent many a happy hour with 
her needle long ago, and cried as a child may 
ery for sheer gladness, when it is lost and 
found again and the arms of its mother are 
around it. 

With a curious mingling of certainty and 
doubt, she pinched herself to make sure that 
she was not dreaming. People shed happy 
tears in dreams, and many a night she had 
dreamed of waking to the sound of the old 
clock’s steady, hammering tick. But Mary, 
who threw herself down at her knees and 
looked up into her face, was no dream, and 
the picture was no dream—she remembered 
the rough place on its frame and instinctively 
her finger fitted into it. Dazed and half con- 
scious of her surroundings, she went to the 
closet door and opened it, and there hung 
dresses she had left—some short and girlish, 
some the dresses she had worked in that last 
year, when she had felt herself a woman. 

She fell upon her knees and thanked God, 
for here were tokens of his love. They not 
only brought back the vision of lost days, but 
they filled her with the hope of recovering the 
lost friends who held her in such loving recol- 
lection. 

Then, with a strange and terrible thought, 
she rose from her thanksgiving and put out 
her hand for support to the nearest chair. 
Who could love her memory like this if not her 
uncle? And if this was her uncle’s house to 
which the kindness of her heavenly Father 
sent her, it must be her uncle that lay in some 
other room, raving in feverand waiting for her 
aid. Her first impulse was to rush out and seek 
him. Then she remembered Mary, and all the 
mother in her rose to ask how he would greet 
this child whom he had never known. Then 
came a touch of woman’s pride, and to her eyes 
the worn garments of her child and her own 
patched gown were strangely visible. What 
sbould she do? She had no better than the 
clothes she wore—there are no allowances for 
Easter finery in the poorhouse. 

Her eyes fell on the open closet door. 

“The things are mine, mine! ”’ she said, and 
with swift and steady hand and eye she sorted 
out the strange, old-fashioned garments—a 
working gown of dotted calico, a child’s dress 
which she had worn when she was Mary’s age, 
and without a word she dressed first Mary and 
then herself. 

**Go down, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ and sit on 
the little porch where we came in till Mrs. 
Wilkes returns. Tell her that I haye gone to 
help the sick man. Don’t go out of sight of 
the door until she comes, and do as she says 
until I come and find you.” 

She kissed Mary and watched her down the 
stairs, and then she turned to find her way to 
the bedside where she looked with beating 
heart to find her uncle. 

[To be continued.) 





Dr. George F. Pentecost is to preach in 
Westminster Chapel, London, early in 1904. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Street Car Strike 

This strike on the Chicago City Railway, 
South Side, began Nov. 12 and promises to be 
bitter and costly. The men demand increased 
wages, different arrangements for day’s work, 
that all help be unionized, that no one be dis- 
charged without the consent of the union, that 
free medical attendance be provided and pay 
given for lost time for those injured or becom- 
ing ill in the company’s service. The com- 
pany was willing to arbitrate, and recognize 
union officials, and so far as could be done 
without injury to the service grant requests 
for absence; but it refused to pay any man 
whom the union might declare unjustly sus- 
pended, to accept the “‘ closed shop,’’ pay for 
injuries or sickness, or consent that a day’s 
work be ten hours “‘ straight,’’? never more 
than eleven. To agree to this the manager 
says would hamper the road in such a way as 
to cripple its service. So the fight is on, and 
patrons are walking or finding other means of 
transportation than that to which they have 
been accustomed. Over three thousand men 
are idle and losing more than six thousand 
dollars a day in wages. Three hundred and 
twenty miles of railway are tied up, more than 
1,800 street cars are laid aside and at least 
400,000 people put to great inconvenience. The 
company will run mail cars with the consent 
of the strikers and will endeavor to run other 
ears. The strikers will probably demand im- 
mediate municipal ownership and use every 
effort in their power to prevent the Common 
Council from renewing or extending the com- 
pany’s charter. The company will do its best 
to break the strike and to fill vacancies with 
operators from other cities and with non-union 
men. Whatever the outcome much suffering 
will ensue. 


Dismission of Dr. Berle 

The reasons which led to Dr. Berle’s resig- 
nation of Union Park Church and the action 
of the church and society were presented to 
an ecclesiastical council convened in that 
church Noy. 12 and were unanimously ap- 
proved. These reasons concern the health of 
Mrs. Berle, and while the council regretted 
that this pastorate should be terminated so 
soon no other course was open but to accept 
the resignation. The church permits Dr. 
Berle to go to his family early next week, 
and generously continues the salary to the 
end of the year. 


Increase of Sunday School Attendance 

The way in which this may be brought about 
was pointed out clearly by Rev. J. S. Ainslie, 
pastor of North Shore Church, at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Chicago Congregational 
Sunday School Association in Plymouth 
Church, Nov. 6. His points were three: there 
must be a renewed appreciation of the value 
and scope of the Sunday school; an increas- 
ingly strong teaching force; and some scheme 
must be devised to counteract the drift away 
from the school at a certain age. Other ad- 
dresses were made by Secretary McMillan, 
President Sanders and Mr. Millburn, pastor 
of the church. 


Return of Dowie’s Host 

Last week the trains came in with those 
Zionites who had been ordered to New York 
at their own expense to aid their leader in 
converting that city. They made no stay in 
Chicago but were carried through to Zion as 
rapidly as the cars could be switched from one 
track to another. They admitted that their 
journey had been a failure, and expressed 
themselves as glad to be at homeagain. Some 
here are beginning to ask if this failure of 
Dowie’s is not the beginning of the end. 
Dowie himself asserts that the movement was 
successful spiritually, although financially the 
outcome was not what he had anticipated. 
Since his return he has been sued for debt. 


The Mosely Education Commission 

These twenty-nine Englishmen, with Mr. 
Alfred Mosely as leader, have spent a week in 
Chicago. The commission has received recog- 
nition from the universities and a dinner was 
given its members by twenty-seven represent- 
ative citizens, at which Mr. Eckels expressed 
his belief in free trade and his desire to have 
it introduced into America. Many of the Eng- 
lishmen spoke and though some criticised cer- 
tain features of our schools, on the whole our 
methods of education were approved. All 
were hearty in their praise of the University 
of Chicago and President Harper, and equally 
so of Northwestern University and President 
James. Mr. Mosely repeated what he has 
often said elsewhere that the fact that Ameri- 
can engineers had done so much for South 
Africa created in him the desire to visit this 
country and to have educators from England 
come with him and learn our methods of 
training. 


Dr. Noble in Chicago 

Surely no minister has ever received a heart- 
ier welcome from old friends than has Dr. 
Noble. Noone has been more keenly missed 
than he during his two years’ absence. The 
large place he had made for himself in the 
pulpit and as an adviser in all plans for Chris- 
tian service has not been and cannot be filled. 
The delight with which the brethren listened 
to him at the Monday Ministers’ Meeting 
must have convinced him that absence has 
not diminished their regard. Heis to remain 
with us a few weeks and give us his advice 
and assistance in some of the enterprises we 
have on hand. 


Chicago, Nov. 14. FRANKLIN. 


A Fraternal Anniversary in 
Milton 


The First Congregational Church of Milton, 
Mass., and its next-door-but-one neighbor, the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church, have just 
observed together the 225th anniversary of 
their common origin. On the evening of 
Nov. 11 a social gathering, largely attended 
and delightful, was held in the parlor of the 


First Parish Church, when papers were read — 


on Rev. Peter Thacher, pastor 1681-1727, and 
on The Women of Early New England. 

On Sunday morning, Nov. 15, a united serv- 
ice was held in the meeting house of the First 
Parish. An ancient hymn was lined and sung 
by choir and congregation. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Arthur Little and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. Dr. Little spoke of some noble 
things in the lives of the Puritans, specifying 
their profound reverence for God, for the 
Bible, man, law, labor and the Lord’s Day. 
Dr. Hale picturesquely described the Congre- 
gational polity as cultivating individual re- 
sponsibility. We, the people, act—in the 
Church and the State. 

The evening service was in the meeting 
house of the First Congregational Church. 
Rey. Henry 8. Huntington, its pastor, spoke 
upon John Robinson of Leyden, Mr. Parker B. 
Field upon the successive meeting houses of 
Milton, Deacon John A. Tucker upon the 
goodly succession of deacons who have adorned 
the church, and Rev. Roderick Stebbins, pas- 
tor of the First Parish Church, upon the 
significance of the occasion, and the things 
which make for our Christian unity. 

The crowded congregations testified to the 
deep interest.of the occasion. No one under- 
stood it to mean that we do not care for the 
matters about which we conscientiously differ, 
but all felt that it had been a joy to meet as 
neighbors and Christian friends, and to recug- 
nize our common purpose to build up right- 
eousness, and glorify our one Father. 

H. 8. Hy 
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Neat hands and laughing eyes, 


The brown Thanksgiving pies. 
—y mi Apples to pare—-O Bess, take care! 
3 = And Lucy, chop them small. 
Raisins and meat and the citron sweet, 
Mix them and mingle all. 


Come mix and make and spice and bake 


Come Polly and Prue, come Molly and Sue, \ 
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\ , To Lizzie we trust the flaky crust, | i ’ 
To Jane the rolling pin, 
Then bring it hot from the cooking pot | 
And cover and close it in. 
—— | Tomorrow is dear Thanksgiving Day 
— And all the folks shall cry, 
P Both great and small: “The best of all 
Is the brown Thanksgiving pie.” - i ha 
——— = ——— F 4 
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Picture ly Josephine Bruce 


When Great-Grandmother Was 
Young 


BY MARGARET E. BACKUS 


‘‘Tell me about the time when you were 
a girl, Grandmother!” (She is really my 
great-grandmother, but it’s too long to 
say.) 

The dear old lady felt just in the mood 
for a talk about old times, so I drew her 
soft white shawl closer around her shoul- 
ders, and snuggled down to listen. 

‘*Well,” she said, ‘‘our big kitchen was 
always cheerful and homelike; we just 
lived there in it winters. Ours was a 
large family, and four of us children were 
girls. Mother was stern, and we had to 
do just as we were told, and not let a 
minute go to waste. Each one of us girls 
had finished knitting a pair of stockings 
by the time we were four years old, and 
my sister Harriet when she was three. 

“The kitchen fireplace, with its great 
vlazing logs which sometimes would last 
for days, took up about all of one side 
of the room, There were benches on 
both sides of the fire, where sometimes 
we children sat and watched the sparks 
fly up. The evening was the study time. 
Then we would draw around a little table 
which always stood near the fire. Our 
light was one candle, but if a neighbor 
came in then Mother lighted another— 
which was always blown out as soon as 
the company had gone. Mother used to 
sit nearest to the fireplace, always with 
work in her hands, and next to her the 
children, till the circle was completed on 
the other side. We small children had 
to knit as we studied. 

“T remember when Walter Scott’s 
novels came out that a copy of Waverley 
was sent to Mother, and I was selected 
to read it aloud. I would lay the snuffers 
on the book to keep it open, while I 
knit, and read the exciting romance as I 
worked. 

‘‘We had some children’s books in 
those days, not many though, and all of 
them with the moral longer than the 
story. There was ‘‘The story of Little 
Fanny,” with a wonderful colored picture 
of Fanny on the front page. The first 
verses went like this: : 


THE DAY BEFORE THANKSGIVING 


See Fanny here in frock as white as snow, 

A sash of pink with wide and flowing bow. 

And in her arms a famous doll she bears, 

The only object of her hopes and cares. 

Fanny with books will ne’er her mind employ 

For play’s her passion, idleness her joy. 

And so on to the sad and tragic end of 
idle little Fanny. 

“Of course the New England Primer 
held a place of prime importance, and we 
knew it by heart. There were the Peter 
Parley books; and to lighten the tread- 
mill of a musical education, ‘‘The Gamut 
and Time Table In Verse, for the Instruc- 
tion of Children.’’ It began: 

Said Annie to her sister Maria one day ; 

If you wish it. my dear, I will teach you to play. 

I'll hear you your notes each day, if you’re good, 

And make them quite easy to be understood. 

But first you'll observe what is clear to be seen 

Those five straight black lines and four spaces 
between. 

**But I’ll go on to tell you about our 
school life: we children wore homespun 
woolen frocks to school. Sister Caroline 
and I had red dresses alike. Mother used 
to buy red-wood chips and boil them up in 
copperas water to set the dye. It didn’t 
make a very pretty red but a kind of dull 
brick color. The dresses were cut low 
in the neck, and in winter we wore 
little capes. There was plenty of warm 
woolen underclothing, woolen stockings, 
and thick-soled leather shoes, made at 
home and tied with leather strings. 

The school-room had a sloping slab of 
wood set around three sides with a bench 
in front where we children sat, boys on 
one side, girls on the other. When we 
studied we ‘‘turned in’’ and when we 
recited we ‘‘turned out’’ and faced the 
teacher. Our teacher always wrote the 
‘*copy ”’ in our writing books. We didn’t 
have any pens in those days, but every 
Monday morning we had to take two 
quills to school, and many times we used 
to go to the teacher’s desk with the re- 
quest, “Please sharpen my quill.”’ It 
was ccnsidered a great accomplishment 
to be able to cut the quill into a good 
point for writing. 

“The girls were taught sewing as well 
as book learning. It was a matter for 
pride with them to have an elaborate 
sampler, usually worked on fine canvass, 
or on homespun linen. The sampler that 
I made had a strawberry vine worked in 


LES TNT) ne 


Verses by 1. 0. Rankin 


colors around the border; and then there 
were numbers and whole alphabets of 
capital letters, while at the bottom of the 
canvass I worked a church, with. this 
verse above it: 

‘ Jesus permit Thy gracious name to stand 

As the first effort of a youthful hand; 

And while her fingers o’er the canvass move 

Engage her tender heart to seek Thy love. 

May she with Thy dear children have a part 

And write Thy name, Thyself upon my heart. 
This sampler was finished when I was 
eight years old.’ 

“The boys used to wear long linen 
frocks, made from the coarsest parts 
of the flax; and the men wore the same 
for their working clothes. My mother’s 
usual home dress was the short gown and 
petticoat, and always a cap, wide at the 
sides, and flat on the top. Some of the 
little girls were taught in school how to 
make these caps. 

‘**When we children came home after 
a long day at school in the summer time, 
it wasn’t to drop our books and _ rush out 
of doors to play. Mother would reach 
down the stocking and ball from the 
shelf, pull off so many arm's length of 
yarn, tie a bow knot close to the ball, 
and not until we had finished knitting 
up that yarn were we free for play.” 

None of you boys and girls of the 
twentieth century need pity my great- 
grandmother, for they had good times 
in those days. ‘‘Much more real fun,’ 
she said, ‘‘than they have nowadays.” 
And if you could only know her; how 
intelligent, and sweet tempered, and in- 
dustrious she is, I think you would wish 
for just such a home life and training, 
and simple living as she told me about, 
and that I have tried to relate to you. 


All the things that people have 
Look just like them; 

My father’s tall, plain napkin ring, 
And mother’s silken hem. 


David’s old eap out in the hall, 
I'd recognize in Jericho, 

And Buelah’s sash is so like her, 
They could find it by the Hoang-Ho. 


Our Katie’s apron on the hook 
Looks so supremely Katified 
It shows me all the rest of her, 
Even the way her hair is tied. 
— Florence Wilkinson, in Kinysand Queens. 
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The Triple Affiliation 


The local associations have given much 
attention to the proposed union of our forces 
with those of the Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren churches. Representatives 
of these denominations have presented their 
views of the proposed union and a warm 
fraternal feeling has been cultivated. Resolu- 
tions, heartily sympathetic with the proposed 
union, either as a federation or organically, 
have uniformly been adopted in these meet- 
ings. 

There is unquestionably an undercurrent of 
inquiry, which does not so readily find public 
expression, as to the facility of coalescence, 
and there is practical unanimity that there 
can be no surrender either of the autonomy of 
the local church or of the generous liberty in 
thought and spirit which characterizes our 
fellowship. Michigan Congregationalism has 
always been characterized by a generous tol- 
erance, while having a friendly attitude to the 
results of ripest scholarship, and whether a 
happy union is possible of these characteris- 
tically conservative schools of thought with 
our generous theology is a suggestive query 
which is receiving thoughtful consideration. 
But this blending is already illustrated in the 
heterogenous eharacter of our ministry, a 
small percentage of whom have been trained 
in our own colleges and seminaries. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the pro- 
posed union there is a rising tide of conviction 
that a closer connectional system is impera- 
tive to our chureh life. While unwilling to 
surrender the autonomy of the individual 
church there is a deepening sense of the need 
of closer supervision of the churches by their 
voluntary acceptance of oversight not much 
unlike that prevailing among our Methodist 
Protestant friends. There is much sympathy 
hereabouts with the criticism of Dr. Bradford 
in his recent view of the condition of the 
churches, that ‘‘ there is an exaggerated em- 
phasis on the independence of the local 
church”; and “‘ that councils are too frequently 
called to emphasize conclusions rather than to 
give advice.”’ Michigan can furnish testimony 
upon this latter indictment. 


As Viewed from the Capital 


The meetings of our seventeen local associations, 
in session this week, reflect the thought and pur- 
pose of our workers and reveal a desire for im- 
proved methods in church and Sunday school work. 
A widespread impression of coming spiritual re- 
vival prevails, but reports of religious awakening 
are infrequent. Secretary Warren presents the 
work of home missions with unfailing optimism and 
always carries good cheer. His personal ministry 
to the churches is untiring, and he is everywhere 
welcomed throughout his parish, which covers two 
peninsulas of magnificent distances, of which he is 
a veritable pastor. Superintendent Ewing con- 
tinues to press vigorously upon the attention of 
Sunday school teachers improved educational 
methods, and has the hearty co-operation of the 
leading pastors and lay workers. 

We take a just pride in the evidence afforded by 
the last Year-Book that Michigan churches and 
schools have contributed thirty young men to our 
theological seminaries the past year. This is in 
wholesome contrast with the record of a few years 
ago. Olivet College furnishes twelve of these and 
is exceeded only by Amherst, Oberlin and Yale, 
none of which have relatively so large a number. 
It is significant that the University of Michigan 
furnishes six, the Methodist Episcopal College at 
Albion three, and the Free Baptist College at Hills- 
dale two. This new movement to the seminaries 
is viewed with much satisfaction. Larger atten- 
tion is likely to be given by our churches to re- 
cruiting the ministry. Administrators of mission- 
ary interests, eager to man the fields with trained 
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J. W. Sutherland, Detroit 


men, find it impracticable. Whatever may be true 
in New England, there is no overplus of trained 
men in the Interior, and, what is of more serious 
significance, the salary standard is much too low 
to command those who would be otherwise avail- 
able. 

Another step toward federation of the several 
religious denominations of the state is their adop- 
tion of the recommendations of a provisional com- 
mittee and their appointment of representative del- 
egates who will soon convene to perfect a perma- 
nent organization. With such a body ready to lis- 
ten to any appeal for adjustment of denominational 
enterprise in the same field there will be no excuse 
for breach of interdenominational comity. 

The home missionary trustees, always uncertain 
as to the financial outcome of the year until its 
close, are made glad by the announcement of a be- 
quest of $5,000 from the estate of Mrs. Louise C. 
Bartlett of Saginaw. The principal is to remain 
intact and interest only will be available; but this, 
added to similar funds in hand, furnishes a com- 
fortable sum towards administrative expenses. 
Mrs. Bartlett bequeathed an equal amount to the 
American Board and to the American Sunday 
School Union. Other generous bequests to reli- 
gious and charitable interests include $10,000 to 
establish an Old Ladies’ Home in Saginaw. 

J. P. 8. 


From the City of Straits 


Detroit Congregational churches do not crowd 
one another. Each has its distinct field, with prob- 
lems peculiarly its own, and all are ministering to 
their respective parishes with a consecration and 
vigor which show a growing conception of Congre- 
gational privilege and responsibility. 

At First Church, Dr. Boynton, who always has 
the ear of the public, is preaching a series on The 
Moral Responsibility of Public Educators, with 
these sub-topics: Representative Men in a Com- 
munity; Art and Morals in Libraries, Museums 
and Theaters; The Teacher and His Chance ; News- 
Papers and the Public Conscience; Ministers and 
Other Men. Speaking of the moral responsibility 
of patrons, Dr. Boynton asked every one in his 
audience who attends the theatre to stand. Out of 
800 people not more than a score kept their seats. 
The sermons are drawing large audiences, and are 
attracting notice of the press. 

After a prolonged vacation in England, Dr. De 
Forest has resumed work at Woodward Avenue. 
He is a stanch Congregationalist, a ripe scholar 
and a man of broad vision, whose influence in favor 
of intelligent Bible study and aggressive home 
missionary work has long been felt throughout the 
state. 

Fort Street Church, with its new and adequate 
edifice, on which the last $5,000 of indebtedness 
has been assumed by First and Woodward Avenue 
Churches, is responding heartily to the needs and 
opportunities of its community. Instead of the 
usual evangelistic services in the church this winter, 
cottage prayer meetings will be held throughout 
the parish, Rev. J. F. Berry having organized the 
Endeavor Society into praying bands for this 


purpose, 
Pledges for $5,000, including $1,000 from the 


Detroit Congregational Union, have been secured - 


to cancel the debt on Brewster Church. The pay- 
ments are to extend over three years. One-fourth 
of the amount has been paid. With the prospect 
of extinguishing the debt new enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency appear in all departments of church life. 
Rey. M. H. Wallace has organized a children’s 
ehurch which meets Sunday afternoon with an 
average attendance of sixty. 

Hope Church, in a field where there is little to en- 
courage a self-sustaining enterprisé, is fortunate in 
having as stated supply, Rev. Thomas Kent, an 
English brother, in the maturity of his powers. 
He draws many of his countrymen, who enter 
heartily into the activities and responsibilities of 
the church. 

North Church is having a healthy growth, and un, 
der the leadership of Dr. Sutherland, is keeping its 
hand well upon its important and rapidly growing 
section.” It demonstrates the ease with which people 
bred in other denominations may unite upon the 
broad Christian basis exemplified by Congregation- 
alism. The Little Minister is the name of an attrac- 
tive monthly twenty-page paper, the size of The 


Outlook, published by the church, a copy of which 
is placed in every home in the parish by the Messen- 
ger Corps drawn from the Junior Endeavor Society. 
The church activities are limited by the size of its 
temporary chapel. 

Plymouth Church, for some years on the deeline 
owing to unfavorable conditions of environment 
and constituency, has peaceably disbanded. After 
all debts are paid, a small balance will be turned 
into the treasury of the city Congregational Union. 
Great credit is due Rey. J. P. Dickerman for the 
wisely conducted and harmonious dissolution. 

Important work among foreigners, with a broad- 
ening of organization to meet existing conditions- 
and with increasing success, is being carried on by 
the Polish church, Rev. John Lewis and Canfield 
Avenue Church, Rey. N. 8. Wright, both branches 
of First Church. 

A marked interest in Bible study is manifest in 
some churches. For years this has been a distinct 
feature in Woodward Avenue Church. First and 
St. Paul’s Episcopal churches have adopted the 
Bible Study Union lessons, and hold a joint teachers’ 
meeting weekly, at which the lesson is taught in 
turn by the ministers of First Church, and the rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s. The attendance is not limited to 
Sunday school teachers. In North Church sys- 
tematic Bible study under the leadership of the 
minister is carried on at the midweek meeting 
which has resulted in increased attendance and 
deepened interest. J. W. 8. 


In Western Michigan 

I wonder if some Eastern readers of The Congre- 
gationalist realize what is meant by this phrase? 
A bit of railway comparison may assist. Board a 
train in Boston and in six hours you are in New 
York or Albany; or in twelve hours you are in 
Montreal. Board a train at Grand Rapids and 
travel continuously for twenty-two hours north and 
northwest and you are still in Michigan. 

Between the Indiana line on the south and the 
copper region on the north, and largely skirting the 
shore line are about two hundred Congregational 
churches. Their membership ranges all the way 
from a dozen to a thousand. All the problems and 
about all the nationalities found anywhere in the 
world are here—the mining district, with its motley 
throng; the lake shore resort, with its summer vis- 
itors; the lumber town, with its shifting population ; 
the farming region with its scattered membership ; 
and the growing city, with its rush for wealth. 

As this territory is traversed, the impression is 
one of great material prosperity. And this impres- 
sion is quite as marked in the country as the city. 
Never have our churches been so well housed as 
now. Many church buildings and parsonages have 
been erected in recent years. And not for years, if 
ever in our history, have so few churches been with- 
out ministers. The only large church still pastor- 
less is that at Olivet. But the absence of a minister 
there is not as marked as elsewhere, with the last 
American Board preacher in town and others, 
equally willing, to call upon. 

Kalamazoo, our largest church in southwestern 
Michigan, has stopped beating time and is again 
moving forward under the splendid leadership of 
Rev. Howard M. Jones. South Haven reaches forth 
and is being heard from through the fresh and 
strong message of Rev. W. H. Walker, recently 
called to the pastorate. St. Johns and Hart are 
happy in their prospects. The Middleville parson- 
age awaits the coming of a man with a young heart 
to follow Rev. H. R. Van Auken, who recently went 
to Florida. The Lowell committee is scanning the 
horizon for a man approaching in strength its last 
pastor, Rev. 8S. T. Morris, who has come to Grand 
Rapids as assistant pastor of Park Church. 

Under the shadow of the largest cement works in 
the world, at Baldwin, a church is forming or has 
been formed. Not far 4way, at Jennison, a quiet 
trading point in the center of a good farming dis- 
trict, a church was recently organized and in the 
spring a building will be erected. And the work at 
Baldwin and Jennison, as well as at many other 
points, suggests the efficient service of our district 
missionary, Rev. Stephen Vaughn. A man of deep 
consecration, and rich in saving common sense, he 
is bringing to pass results which are a tribute to the 
constructive work that our Home Missionary So- 
ciety is doing. R. W. M. 
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The Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALEXANDER, JAS., Newport, N. H., to Roslin- 
dale Ch., Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

ARMSTRONG, J. H. (layman), Guy’s Mills, Pa., to 
Weymouth, 0. Accepts, and is at work. 

BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. Newfield, Me., to 
Buckingham, Ct. Accepts. 

BARKER, HERBERT A., ass’t pastor Fourth Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., to Boylston Ch., Boston. Accepts, 
to begin Dee. 1. 

BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Magnolia, Io., to Arion. 

BENNETT, WM. R., Darlington, Wis., to Marion, 
Ind. Accepts. 

BERRY, Louis F., who has been supplying First 
Ch., Wallingford, Ct., to First Ch., Stamford. Ac- 
cepts. 

Boss, J. C., Moody Inst., Chicago, Ill., to Mattison 
and Batavia, Mich. Accepts. 

BROWN, RICHARD, Brainerd, Minn., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaha, Neb., to begin work Dee. 1. 

CASTANI, MR., to Sappington, Mo. Accepts. 

CraiGc, TrmoTuy C., Penacook, N. H., to chap- 
laincy of State Prison, Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

«Crooks, CHAs. M., Coleraine, Mass., to Saunders- 
ville and Grafton. 

FIsHER, Jos. A., recently of Alden, Io., to 
Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

Fox, PAUL, recently of Mizpah Chapel, Polish, 
Cleveland, O., to Lawrence, Little Muskingum, 
Second Ch., Marietta, and Stanleyville. Will also 
study at Marietta Coll. 

GILMORE, AUBREY C., Turner, Me., declines call 
to Greenwich, Mass. 

GORDON, JOHN, Moline, Mich., to S. Bend, Ind. 
Accepts. 

HALL, Miss ALIcE U., Elgin, IIL, a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke Coll., with master’s degree from 
Oberlin, and a student volunteer, to ass’t pastor- 
ate, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

HASKELL, Jos. N., Northwood Center, N. H., to 
Sanborn, N. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

HOFSTEAD, HARRY 0. (Meth.), to North Ch., An- 
son, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

JACKSON, FRANK D., Wabaunsee, Kan., to Ellis. 
JOHNSTON, Lovis H., Stillwater, Minn., to Man- 
hattan Terracé Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 
KALEY, JOHN A., Vermilion, 0., accepts call to 

Little Valley, N. Y. 

KEEDY, Epw. E., Walpole, Mass., to Warren Ch., 
Westbrook, Me. Accepts, and is at work. De- 
clines previous call to First Ch., Saco. 

KLoss, CHAS. L., Webster Groves, Mo., accepts 
call to Central Ch., Philadelphia, Pa., to begin 
about Jan. 1. 

LEE, M. F. (Presb.), to Patten, Me. 
is at work. 

LINEBERRY, REV. MR., Chenango Forks, N. Y., to 
Barkhamsted, Ct. Accepts. 

LYNCH, FREDERICK, Lenox, Mass., to Pilgrim Ch., 
New York city. Accepts. 

MESERVE, HENRY C., Springfield, Mass., to First 
Ch., Danbury, Ct. Accepts. 

MILES, ARTHUR, Stillman Valley, IIl., accepts call 
to Billings, Mont. 

MoTE, HENRY W., Ransom, Mich., to Grafton, O. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

NELLOR, CuAs. H., Guernsey, Horseshoe and Tor- 
rington, Wyo., to Rock Springs. Declines. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., recently of Pilgrim Ch., 
New York, N. Y., to North Ch., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

SARGENT, CHAS. F., Lovell, Me., to Solon. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

SARGENT, SUMNER H., Sharon, Vt., to Turner, Me. 
Accepts. 

Smirn, CHAs. N., Plymouth, Ct., accepts call to 
Barre, Mass. 

SmiTH, J. ARTHUR, to Bonesteel, 8. D. 
and is at work. 

STRANGE, WM. L., Boise, Ida., to Condon, Ore. 
Acevpts. 

Topp, Wo. E., recently of Key West, Fla., to Wau- 
komis, Okl. Accepts. 

Watz, E. L., Plainfield, Vt., not called to Fourth 
Ch., San Francisco, Cal., but supplies for six 
months. 

WHALEY, ADAM D., to remain a third year at Ed- 
more, Mich. 

WIMAN, GusTAF, Swedish Evan, Mission, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Swedish Chs., Proctor and Rutland Cen- 
ter, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BELL, ABRAHAM, Withee, Wis., 0. Nov. 3. Ser- 
mon, Rev. P. C. Burhans; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. W. Carter, J. D. Whitelaw, G. W. 
Longenecker. 

BopWELL, CHAS. 8., 0. Machiasport, Me., Nov. 3. 
Sermon, Rev. G. J. Bloomfield; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. F. Harding, Chas. Harbutt, F. K. Ells- 
worth. 

CALKINS, RAYMOND, i. State St. Ch., Portland, 
Me., Nov.12. Sermon, Rev. J. L. Jenkins; other 
parts, Pres. W. D. Hyde, Rev. W. H. Fenn and 
Drs. W. V. W. Davis, Wolcott Calkins. 

HENDERSON, J. E., o. Inkster, N. D., Nov. 4. Ser- 
mon, Rev. G. J. Powell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 


Accepts, and 


Accepts, 


E. H. Stickney, W.C. Steele, C. W. Robinson and 
A. V. Woodworth. 

KENT, WM. H., o. and i. Edelstein, Ill., Oct. 29. 

OLDFIELD, W. JUDSON, o. Clark, 8. D. Sermon, 
Dr. W.'H. Thrall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. B. 
Harrison, E. B. TreFethren, L. W. Wiltberger, 
C. M. Daley. 

McDuFFEE, CHAs. B., Yale Sem., ’03, o. and i. 
Windham, Ct., Nov. 3. Sermon, Dean F. K. San- 
ders; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. H. Means, 
A. M. Wight, E. A. George, F. D. Sargent, W. B. 
Greene. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, rec. p. Park Ch., Cleveland, 0. 
Sermon, Prof. A. T. Swing; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. Rothrock, Fitch, Royce, President 
Thwing and Dr. Schauffler. 
Resignations 


BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. Newfield, Me. 

BAKER, ORRIN G., Franklin, Vt. 

BARTLETT, ERNEST C., Central Ch., Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Magnolia, Io. 

CRAIG, Trmotuy C., Penacook, N. H., to take ef- 
fect Dec. 1. 

HoLMEs, THEO. J., Richmond, Vt., removes to 
Concord, N. H., instead of Farmington, as an- 
nounced in last week’s issue. 

Hoover, FRANK W., closes work with Ill. H. M. 
Soc. Dec. 1, to enter upon independent evangel- 
istic work. 

MERRILL, GEO. A., New Sharon, Me. 

MILES, ARTHUR, Stillman Valley, Ill. 

Rowk, ALBERT L., Welsh Ch., Elwood, Ind. 

SMm1TH, CHAS. H., Plymouth, Ct. 

STERNS, WALLACE H., Blackstone, 
take effect Jan. 1. 

WHEELER, CHAS. T., Tabernacle Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., to take effect Jan. 1. He goes into evangel- 


istic work. 
Stated Supplies 


CULVER, FRANKLIN J., Pasadena, Cal., at Eagle 
Rock and La Canada. 

ELSWORTH, ALFRED A., Quincey, Mass., at South- 
ern Pines, N. C., till summer of 1904. 

MARZOLF, WM. A., Nanito, Io., at Waynoka, OKl., 
with a view to permanence. 

TxHoM, A. Alex., recently of Waubay, S. D., at Re- 
villo and Albee for six months. 

TOMPKINS, JAS., Chicago, Ill., at Union Ch., 
Peoria. 

WILLIAMS, CLARENCE, at Mt. Dora and Tangerine, 
Fla., during fall and winter. 

WILLIAMS, REV. MR., at South Ch., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., for six months. 

Yarrs, CLay H. (C. P.), Pilotoak, Ky., at Holdin- 
ville, I. T., and adjacent points. 


Dismissions 


BEALS, CHAS. E., Greenfield, Mass., Oct. 27. 

BERLE, ADOLPH A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, Il., 
Noy. 12. 

BURRILL, ARTHUR S., Second Ch., Conway, N. H., 
Oct. 20. 

JENKINS, JONATHAN L., State St. Ch., Portland, 
Me., Nov. 12. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


METAMORA, O., rec. 4 Nov., 71 members." 
SPARKS, OKL. Preliminary organization by Rev. 
H. L. Saunders. 19 members. 


Dedications 


GREENVILLE, ME.—New house of worship dedi- 
cated Nov. 5, with sermon by Dr. Smith Baker. 
MAGNOLIA, MASss., Rev. M. W. Stackpole, pastor. 
House of worship dedicated Nov. 8, with a re- 
sponsive service, an address by Dr. D. S. Clark 
and historical sketch by the pastor. The build- 
ing was erected in 1894, but the dedication was 
deferred until the church should be free of debt. 
Over $800 has been devoted to improvements the 

past year. 

Rocky HI, Ct.—Edifice built in 1808 in colonial 
style of interior decoration with beautiful wood 
carvings, now repaired, decorated and furnished 
at cost of over $2,000. Rededicated Nov. 8, with 
address by Rev. J. 8. Ives. Rev. W. R. Stewart 
deserves special credit for this achievement. 

SovuTH WEYMOUTH, MASS., Old South.—Hutchings- 
Votey organ dedicated Nov. 15, with interesting 
address by the pastor, Rev. H. C. Alvord, on the 
evolution of church music. The organ was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Josephine L. Dyer in memory of 
her husband, William Dyer, and is the third organ 
given the church. Mr. Dyer was born in 8. Wey- 
mouth and his ancestors were identified with the 
church from its organization. 


Anniversaries 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—Sixth of the pastorate of 
Rev. E. R. Fuller. Accessions, 107; on confes- 
sion, 44; $300 now added to pastor’s salary. 

SCARBORO, ME., 175th of organization, celebrated 
Nov. 3. Rev. Raymond Calkins and Rev. R. T. 


Mass., to 


Hack preached. Letters from form stors and 
the history of the church were read. The pewter 
communion service used was brought from Eng- 
land in 1728. The cloth was of flax grown and 
spun by the women of the church in 1823. The 
church has had twenty ministers. There were 
resident ministers, however, 69 years before the 
formal organization, one being the celebrated 
George Burrows, later executed at Salem on 
charge of witchcraft. 


Material Gain 


Fort WAYNE, IND., Plymouth, Rev. J. Webster 
Bailey. A new pipe organ has just been placed. 


Debts Paid 


CORNING, lo., through able leadership of Rev. 
. ©. A. Haskett, has raised the debt incurred in 
building house of worship. 
NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, Brown St. Ch., Rev. 
L. L. Wirt. Mortgage of $2,500 raised in one 
week. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


BANGOR, ME., Central.—A private mailing card has 
been printed, bearing a fine cut of its beautiful 
church edifice and parish house. Rev. J. 8. Pen- 
man, at Sunday vespers, is giving a series of ad- 
dresses on subjects suggested by the twelve su- 
perb memorial windows, after paintings by great 
masters. For example: Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion suggests The Transfigured Life; Corregio’s 
Holy Night, Lessons from the Manger; Fra An- 
gelico’s Washing the Diselples’ Feet, The Glory 
of Service ; Carpaccio’s Presentation in the Tem- 
ple, The Glory and Vision of Old Age. 

BRUNSWICK, MrE.—The minister asks his people 
for written questions suggested by his sermons, 
to be discussed at the next midweek service. 

PINCKNEY, MICH., Rev. G. W. Mylne. A Boys’ 
Club composed of members of the pastor’s class; 
a@ young men’s club room, open every night, with 
gymnasium, game rooms, reading and recreation 
parlors. 

WILLIMANTIC, Cr., has been broadening church 
life by a: Young People’s Association, now con- 
ducting a lecture course for a fourth season, and 
has just organized a choral class under an able 
conductor. This provides an outlet for the activi- 
ties of many young people not disposed to “ speak 
in meeting” ; and while the religious services con- 
tinue effective, the association touches the edu- 
cational, musical and social sides. 


Miscellaneous Happenings 


EAST Boston, MAss., Baker, Rev. J. C. Young. 
Corner stone for new church building laid Nov. 6. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., South.—A notable farewell 
meeting was held Nov. 9, in recognition of the 
departure to foreign fields of six young mission- 
aries, Mr. and Mrs. Theo. 8. Lee, Dr. Ruth Hume, 
Misses Madeline Campbell, Emily Bissell and 
Mary D. Fairbank. Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, a 
brother of one departing missionary, Dr. P. 8. 
Moxom, the pastor, Secretary Barton of the 
American Board and the missionaries took part 
in the service. An enthusiastic reception in the 
church parlors followed. The party sailed from 
New York, Noy. 14, for England, and go thence to 
India. 
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Maine 
Installation at Bath 


The “Sufferer” who wrote the Cry of Pain in 
The Congregationalist for Oct. 3 would have en- 
joyed the recent installation service of Rev. 
George C. DeMott as pastor over Central Church, 
Bath. The Charge to the Pastor, Charge to the 
People and Right Hand of Fellowship were com- 
bined in one speech, nor did the program lose in 
interest, though it happily lost somewhat in length. 
Fresh from a pastorate in West Winfield, N. Y., 
marked by liberal constructive evangelism and 
special work with men, Mr. DeMott comes auspi- 
ciously to his New England field. His statement of 
faith was irenic, yet frankly modern. In it he de- 





DE MOTT 


REV. GEORGE C, 
clared that ‘‘ ministerial success can no more be 
tabulated in figures than the value of a mother’s 
love can be quoted in Wall Street.” Rey. Norman 
McKinnon’s sermon on Vision closed with this pro- 
found counsel, “‘ Make your people dissatisfied with 
themselves and they will be satisfied with you.” 
Rey. H. A. Jump, in giving the Right Hand of Fel 
lowship, urged that the minister be “a captain ot 
culture and an organizer of consecration.”’ But he 
must never do all the work, “for a one-man parish 
soon becomes a one-horse parish.” The New Eng- 
land type of Congregationalist was described as “‘a 
man who would prefer the old but who insists upon 
having the true.” The council preceding the instal- 
lation spent much time, as usual, in discussing ques- 
tions of parliamentary law and Congregational 
procedure. Casco. 


A New Portland Pastor 


‘Has anything like this ever happened before in 
Maine?” The question was asked by a minister 
who had just attended the installation service of 
Rev. Raymond Calkins as pastor of State Street 
Orthodox Congregational Church, and it referred 
to the five pulpit gowns worn by the officiating 
clergymen, the reading of the prayers and the con- 
gregational use of the General Confession from the 
Prayer-Book. But even though inducted with un- 
wonted liturgical features, and though his some- 
what clerical dress contrast with the garb of the 
old-line down-east Congregational parson, Maine 


welcomes with expectant joy this noble son of a | 


noble sire. 

The council and installation service were worthy 
of the man. President Hyde of Bowdoin was mod- 
erator. Mr. Calkins’s narrative of religious expe- 
rience paid affectionate tribute to a group of Cam- 
bridge scholars under whom he had studied as 
Harvard undergraduate and divinity student, Pro- 
fessors Palmer, Royce, Toy, Allen and others. 
Thus the council pricked up its ears when he read 
as his entire statement of theological belief the 
Nicene Creed, saying, “‘ I use this formula because 
I am conscious of no deviation whatever from its 
doctrine.’ In answer to question he declared that 
miracles were intelligible to him because of his be- 
lief in the essential deity of Christ; that the bread 
and wine of the sacrament, while not materially 
transformed, “‘ became in their use and effects the 
very body and blood of Christ to the believer ;”’ and 
that “the Chureh was the continuity of Christian 
consciousness organized and adapted to the needs 
of men.”’ The council was easily satisfied by his 
incisive clearness. 

Dr. J. L. Jenkins, who was dismissed from State 
Street Church and from forty-six years of active 
pastoral service by the same council that installed 
his successor, preached the sermon—a defense and 
exaltation of the work of preaching. “The man 
with the act has been exalted, but now the cry is 
for the man with the message.” ‘When preaching 
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was an infant industry it had to be protected, and 
d were appointed to serve the tables ’—and 
Dr. Jenkins regretted that nowadays there was 
occasionally a lack of this apostolic thoughtfulness. 
The installing prayer was impressively offered by 
the candidate’s father, Dr. Wolcott Calkins. 

Mr. Calkins’s letter of acceptance read before the 
council used “our” instead of “my;”’ and all who 
had the fortune to learn the sweet graciousness of 
Mrs. Calkins congratulate State Street Church on 
its “ double find.” Casco. 








Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 23. 

Subject, A Progressive Church Buildi Jubilee; 

, aia Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Taintor and Rev. C. A. 
ones. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
DICKINSON—CRISSEY—In Colorado Springs. 
28, vy Rev. James B. Gregg, Ray Massey 

and Harriet Belle Crissey. 


2 3 


FIELD—In Rutland, Vt., Oct. 4, Rev. Artemas Clinton 
Field, ogea 77 yrs. He was a student at Sanbornton, 
Northfield and Andover, a teacher in New Hampshire 
and a tutor in Georgia. He was pastor of Congrega- 
tional churches in Alstead Center, N. H., Wilmington, 
West Dover, Hinesburg and East Arlington, Vt. His 
was a life of singular purity and sweetness, of intense 
spirituality, and devotion to the Master’s cause. He 
possessed fine pastoral instincts, and was coportelty 
skilled in the ministry of consolation. His mind lent 
itself readily to logical deductions, and he was quick 
to detect sophistries. Thus he possessed a keen sense 
of values, and his moral perspective was rarely at 
fault. An ideal pastor and friend, he literally spent 
himself for others, and died, not old, but having lived 
the fuller life of him“ who counts time by heart-throbs 
and lives in deeds, not years.” 

RICE—In Northboro, Mass., Nov. 6, Samuel [. Rice, 
aged 82 yrs. 1 mo. and 26 dys. 

SHEPARD—In West E oping, N. H., 
George N. Shepard of 
2 mos., 17 dys. 








Col., Oct. 
Dickinson 





Nov. 1, Deacon 


SARAH DANA (McMILLAN) PARSONS 

Having nobly served her day and generation, Sarah 
Dana (McMillan) Parsons, wife of the late Rey. E. G. 
Parsons, fell on sleep in Derry, N. H., Oct. 25. 

Mrs. Parsons was born in Danviile, Vt., and was a 
direct descendant of Gen. Israel Putnam and of the old 
colonial McMillan family. Educated at Kimball Union 
Academy, she began the career of a teacher in a South- 
ern state, filling with great acceptance positions in 
Plattsburg Academy, New York State, and in Pinkerton 
Academy in Derry, N. H. 

Her enthusiasm in every work was unbounded, and 
she put the energy of her strong womanhood into ev- 
erything she undertook. Half-heartedness was foreign 
to her nature. Exacting thoroughness, tenacity of pur- 
»ose and enduring faithfulness were conspicuous traits 
n her character. The records which she kept as church 
clerk are a monument to her systematic and painstak- 

ng efforts. 

fers was the heroic spirit. She never shrank back at 
hardships. She never seemed daunted, even in her lo 
and hopeless battle with disease. She was buoyant an 
strong in faith to the end. As teacher in Pinkerton 
Academy, as a member of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
as an officer of the Central Congregational Church in 
Derry and wife of one of its most beloved pastors, she 
manifested a devotion, a zeal and a consecration which 
are rarely seen and as a excelled. Her career in 
Byfield, Mass., where her husband was principal of 
Dummer Academy, was characterized by a splendid, 
unstinted giving of herself to the academy, the church 
and the community. 

When she returned to De with her husband she 
connected herself with every high and noble interest, 
and poured into it the richness and strength of her 
finely endowed womanhood. A beautiful woman she 
was—and God made her so. 


e Epping church, aged 79 yrs., 
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The deep religion of a thankful heart, 
Which rests instinctively in heaven’s clear law 
With a full peace, that never can depart 
m its own steadfastness; a holy awe 
For holy things— 
this was hers and is hers still. 

The funeral services were conducted by her tor, 
Rev. Charles L. Merriam, and were attended by the 
faculty of Pinkerton Academy, a delegation of academy 
students and a large concourse of friends. 


ELIZABETH M. GILLETTE 

At her home in Sharon, Ct., on Oct. 29, Elizabeth, sec- 
ond daughter of the late Chauncey ad, M. D., and 

y acon Edward Franklin Gillette, in the sixty- 
second year of her age. 

We have the highest of all authority for the belief 
that no man can do more than to lay down his own life 
for his friend’s sake, and the man or woman who has. 
spent all the years of a lifetime in loving and intelli- 
gent devotion to the welfare and best interests of oth- 
ers may safely be held to have done as much. r un- 
selfishness was the keynote of Mrs. Gillette’s character. 
To know of a need was to her but a call to meet it, so 
far as possible, by some kindly, unobtrusive service. 
This remained true through many years of physical suf- 
fering, often very t,and borne with uncomplaining 
fortitude to the en 


Very few physicians have better deserved the title of 
“the beloved” than did Mrs. Gillette’s father. His 
was a most lovable, because a most loving, nature, and 
his attractive qualities were repeated in all his chil- 
dren eae perhaps most ey so in this, the 
daughter who was especially dear to him. In fact, she 
was like both her parents in all their best traits, pos- 
sessing the sweetness and humor of the one united to 
the other’s keen sense of justice and to the intellectual 
pes ohn the strong affections and the perfect upright- 
ness which characterized both. 

As a devoted daughter and sister, as a tenderly loving 
wife, mother and friend—“ giving all and exacting noth- 
ing ’’—Mrs. Gillette left no duty unfulfilled. She loved 
and therefore she served, and with such wisdom, such 
an intelligent devotion of all her powers that—and 
therefor—she was powers in her rightful domin- 
ion, the home circle. She did not seek authority, prob- 
ably was unc i ing it, but she had it 
because she deserved God had giyen her to the 
husband of her choice, and to them both had given the 
dear children for whose sake as well as for each other 
a | lived. 

Of friends Mrs, Gillette had many, because she made 
many and lost none. Death had, indeed, removed num- 
bers, but these, to our Christian hope, are only stepped 
behind the veil which may soon be drawn again to ad- 
mit ourselves, and may even now be nearer than those 
whose hands can still be clasped by ours. Husband, 
son and three daughters are left to mourn, hopefully, 
as 1s the Christian privilege; while nine grandchildren 
are living to learn of her worth and to yen strong, 
sweet and true in the blessed fragrance of her beauti- 
ful memory. 
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Catarrh 


Is a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, etc., when kept in a state of 
inflammation by an impure condition of 
the blood and a want of tone in the 
system. ; 

Soothe the inflamed membrane, 
strengthen the weakened system, and 
the discharge will stop—to do this purify 
the blood. 

**T was troubled with catarrh for years and 
tried various remedies but found nothing that 
would cure me. I then resolved to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and took four bottles which en- 
tirely cured me. I have never been troubled 
with catarrh since. Asa blood purifier I can 
find nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla.””’ WILLIAM SHERMAN, 1030 6th St., 

filwaukee, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh radically and permanently 
—removes its cause and overcomes all its 
effects. 
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will last a century. 
split or peel, and it will take hard blows 
without flinching. 


There are many purchasers who object 


to veneered furniture, and to such persons 
our large line of solid oak and solid ma- 
hogany cabinetwork at Canal Street price 
is a source of great satisfaction. 


Here is a sideboard of this sort. It 
There are no veneers to 


The design is very effective, with’ its 


tall galleried top, wide fluted pilasters’ and 
50-inch plate mirror. 
60-inch ; the plate closets are cavernous; the 
compartment silver drawer is double the 
usual size. 


The linen drawer is 


Yet the Sideboard does not seem large, 


and only takes a wall space of 66 by 70 inches. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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New 
Testimonials 


**1 consider the Bible 
Study Union Lessons far 
superior toanything yet 
published, for a practi- 
cal systematic course of 
study. They are the 
only feasible series for a 
graded Bible school. 
When we first intro- 
duced them seven years 
ago there was consider- 
able opposition. After 
the first year, and ever 
since, the vote to con- 
tinue them has been 
STRICTLY UNANI- 
MOUS."’—Rev. N. E. 
Fuller, Congregational 
Church, Corning, N. Y. 


‘“‘Thave used the 
Bible Study Union Les- 
sons for almost ten 
years. In my judgment 
they have no equal, 
They have succeeded in 
interesting children in 
the study of the Bible 
who were never inter- 
ested before.’’—Rev. 
Wm. MacCormack, All 
Saints Church, Pasadena, 
Cal. 


** Wonderful enthu- 
siasm is aroused by the 
use of the Bible Study 
Union Lessons. Re- 
cently more than one 
hundred were added to 
the church, about one- 
half that number from 
the Sunday-school.’’ — 
Rev. I. J. SpencerfChris- 
tian Church, Lexington, 
Ky. 


**We have used the 
Bible Study Union Les- 
sons for ten years and 
in every way they are 
most satisfactory. The 
use of this method de- 
monstrates its practical 
character and spiritual 
power.’’—Rev. T. P. 
Sawin, D. D., First Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, N. Y. 


‘* Three years ago we 
gave our order some- 
what under protest, 
fearing that the lessons 
would not prove satis- 
factory to our pupils. 
A trial of them has 
changed our opinion and 
we find that they give 
general satisfaction to 
teacher and pupil alike. 


Hartford, Conn. 


*¢ During the past six years | have had the opportunity, both as superintendent 
and pastor, to follow the use of the Bible Study Union Lessons in schools of varied 
types. I believe that they create a wholesome appetite for Bible study and a love 
for the Bible as the text-book of the Christian life. They satisfy the bright pupil and hold him to the Sunday-school. 
Scholars who continue in these courses for a number of years gain actual knowledge of the great sweep of Bible history ana 
vivid impressions of the unfolding truth of God’s progressive reveiation. Thus they fit teachers and church workers, as well 
as sound the call to personal confession of the Master. The distinctly spiritual phase of the coming Sunday’s lesson may with 
profit be used as the topic of mid-week prayer service. This helps to solve the problem of attendance on this service and 
unifies the church around a central theme of prayer and thought.’’— Rev. F. D. Elmer, First Baptist Church, Winsted, Conn, 








Connected and Graded Bible Study 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS 


Rev. E. BLAKESLEE, Editor 
Circulation Larger and More Rapidly Increasing Than Ever 


For thirteen years these lessons have led the way, and are now generally acknowl- 
edged to be the best for practical Sunday-school use. We, however, design the new 


Old Testament Biographical Series" 


for 1904 to be “far and away better than any that have preceded it.” It is issued in 
four courses, with seven grades and three teacher’s helpers, making the most complete, 
most scientifically arranged, and best outfit ever offered for Sunday-schools, namely : — 








Children's Boys and Girls’ Young People’s Adults’ 
Course Course Course Course 
BIBLE TRUTHS HEROES OF PATRIARCHS, KINGS, | OLD TESTAMENT 
AND STORIES ISRAEL AND PROPHETS TEACHINGS 


Stories suggest- Groups of stories Connected biography Practical and doc- 
ing truths; in | about great men; in | and its teachings; in | trinal topics for dis- 
two grades and ‘| two grades and a | two grades and a | cussion; in one grade 
a Helper, for | Teacher, for the Jun- | Manual, for the Sen- | with the Manual, for 
Primary classes. | ior Department. ior Department. Bible classes. 


These courses are all based on the same Scripture sections and combine grada- 
tion of material with unity of subject. They meet the present widespread demand 
for connected and graded Bible study, and can be used successfully in any school. 


ePeciita'c me BOYS AND GIRLS’ STORY COURSE ivnctaivrss: 
NOTES BY DEAN SANDERS AND DR. MORCAN 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that weekly notes, giving the historical 
setting of the lessons, by Dean FRANK K. SANDERS, Yale University, and exposi- 
tions of their practical and religious teachings by Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
Northfield, Mass., will be published during 1904 in “ 7he Watchman,” of Boston; “ Zhe 
Examiner,” and “Christian Work and Evangelist,” of New York; “Zhe Standard,” 
and “Zhe Christian Century,” of Chicago, and probably other leading papers. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


For schools that prefer New Testament lessons in 1904, we recommend our LIFE 
OF CHRIST series. /¢ gives a connected and complete view of Christ’s life in a year's 
lessons from the four Gospels, is fully illustrated, and is exceedingly attractive and inter- 
esting. The International lessons for 1904 give a partial outline of Christ's life from 
the first three Gospels during the first six months of the year, and the history of the 
divided kingdom of Israel during the last six months. 














For further information, free specimen copies, etc., address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Worcester, Mass. 


‘*Qur schoolhasused ‘‘The Bible Study Union ‘‘The system has been ‘‘The Bible Study Blakeslee Graded Les- 
They are well suited to the Bible Study Union Lessons are in my opinion the found a great advance intwo Union Lessons seem to sons for six years, and 
the use of any school Graded Lessons for the best Sunday-school lessons things, getting more work in me unsurpassed. Wel know that both 
desiring a comprehen- past year in six of its published. We have used preparation from thescholars have used them with teachers and scholars 
sive and at the same eight departments and them for several years and and giving a far more con- increasing satisfaction are doing better work 
time a thorough study with anever increasing found them admirable. I secutive and comprehensive 
of the Bible.’’—Mr. interest and success.’’ commend the use of them on understanding of the scrip- 
Henry E. Rees, Trinity —Rev. Alexander Lewis, every possible occasion.’’— tures. We like them.’’—Rev. 
Church Sunday-school, D. D., Pilgrim Church, Rev. D. W. Woods, Jr., Presby- Henry Faville, First Congrega- 
terian Church, Gettysburg, Pa. tional Church, La Crosse, Wisc. school, Brookline, Mass. Newport, R. I. 


and interest for the past than was done under 
ten years.’’— Rev. Oliver the old system.’’— Rev. 
D. Sewall, Superintendent T. P. McClelland, United 
Harvard Church Sunday- Congregational Church, 


References 
by Permission 


“I can heartily say 
that never have I used 
a series of lessons that 
has givensuch universal 
satisiaction. Increased 
interest anil better 
work, to say nothing of 
‘the effect in develop- 
ment of religious life and 
character, have marked 
the year.’’—Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


*‘It gives me great 
pleasure to say that 
Plymouth Church has 
used the Bible Study 
Union Lessons for five 
years with increasing 
satisfaction. It is a 
sensible, logical, com- 
prehensive course, 
moving over the field 
of Bible truth system- 
atically and in a thor- 
ough and interesting 
manner.’’— Rev. L, H. 
Hallock, D, D., Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


‘*Por twenty years I 
have been actively in 
the business of Sunday- 
school work, I believe 
in it. I give time and 
thought to it. But my 
satisfaction in the work 
has been more than 
‘doubled since we intro- 
duced your lessons. It 
has distinctly lifted up 
the work of Bible study 
in our Sunday-school 
on to a higher plane.’’ 
— Rev. Philo M. Sprague, 
Rector St. John’s Church, 
Charlestown, Mass, 


**We have used your 
system for several years 
with growing interest. 
I do not think that either 
teachers or scholars 
could be induced to 
return to the old 
methods. We have also 
used your system in our 
mission school, made 
up ofmany nationalities, 
and it has worked ‘as 
well there as in the 
church school,’’—Rev. 
L. W. Phillips, D. D., 
Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Conn. 


**We have used the 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


ydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
shysicians, It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
, At Druggists or by mail, from 


Of Cecktanctice si 


the rational treat- 
FREE (Moctiet Ronee sent free. 











The Great 
Northwest 


There is no producing territory in 
all the world that can equal that cov- 
ered by the lines of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 

The richest resources of the con- 
tinent are included in the world’s 
great Bread-and-Butter belt of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, the monster timber tracts 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, the vast 
iron and copper ranges of the Lake 
Superior region, the gold mines of the 
Black Hills, the grazing and feeding 
grounds and the great manufacturing 
and farming region of the Middle 
West. 


HOMESEEKERS ROUND TRIP 


Tickets, areon sale by all ticket agents, via 
The Chicago & North-Western Line to this 
rich region on the first and third Tuesdays of 
the month, at about one-half the regular rates. 


OPPORTUNITIES for BUSINESS 


Is a little pamphlet that tells of ninety 
new towns on recently built extensions of 
The North-Western Line, with a list of busi- 
ness openings that would interest any one 
who wants to start life anew in a country 
where Opportunity is the watchword and where 
every man and woman has a chance to make 
a living and gain a competency. Send for a 
free copy. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 


NW 106 





NEW 


WHITE STAR LINE “hus 


Twin Screw Express Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azores, 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS: 

Remanic, Dec. 5, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 

Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 

Canopic, Jan. so, Mar. 12. 

ist Class, $75 and upward, according to date of 

sailing. rthing lists now open. 
BOSTON {Paros {SERVICE 
Cretice, December 10, Cymric, December 24. 
For plans and further information, apply at 
Company’s Office, 77-81 State St., Boston. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 13 


Mrs. J. E. Bradley presiding, spoke espe- 
cially of the comfort and power of prayer. 
Mrs. Lamson gave a little account of the North 
China missionaries whose names are on the 
week’s calendar. 

The last half of the hour was given to Mrs. 
E. S. Hume of Bombay, who described various 
forms of missionary work in that city, giving 
much credit to her associates Miss Abbott, 
Miss Willard, Mrs. Abbott and Dr. Karmar- 
kar. Mrs. Hume herself has charge of the 
girl’s school with its more than three hundred 
pupils and also the care of a large company of 
orphans who were received after the famines 
of 1897 and 1900. The first company are now 
helpful in caring for the younger ones. The 
children seem to take readily to organization, 
the Junior Endeavor Society surpassing all 
societies we have heard of in this country in 
the number and duties of its committees, in- 
cluding a ‘‘ bathing committee” anda “ nail- 
| cleaning committee.” Industries of different 
| kinds are taught and surprising contributions 
| have been made of money earned and saved 
towards the support of more needy children 
and towards the building of a church. As 
Mrs. Hume told of 1,200 worshipers waiting to 
enter a church which will hold only 200, one 
could not wonder that she longs to transplant 
to India some of our large church edifices 
with their unoccupied seats. 





Arizona Association 


The palms and roses of Tempe gave a welcome 
which was very grateful, especially to those un- 
wonted to such tropic greeting in November. This 
warmth was typical of the hospitality of the church 
and its pastor, Rev. F. L. Drew. The sermon was 
by Rev. Daniel Kloss, a beloved former pastor at‘ 
Tempe. At the business session most of the repre- 
sentatives of the six churches which make up the 
association had gathered from a field about as large 
as New England and New York state combined. 
Rev. H. B. Long of Prescott was chosen moderator. 

A devotional service was conducted by Superin- 
tendent Kingsbury, whose words of fellowship and 
counsel were of great value and encouragement 
throughout the session and whose address on Cuba 
was enlightening and inspiring. Encouraging re- 
ports were heard from the churches, Tombstone re- 
porting for the first time through its pastor, Rev. 
A. J. Benedict. Addresses were made by Rev. 
H. P. Case of Los Angeles, Mrs. H. D. Porter, re- 
cently missionary in China, and Rev. H. G. Miller. 
Papers were read by Rev. Messrs. Drew, Benedict 
and Booth. The last is to be printed. 

Resolutions were adopted encouraging the move- 
ment to suppress gambling, favoring the union of 
the denominations now being discussed, and urging 
upon the churches special care for the children. 

The Tempe Normal School extended hospitality 
to the delegates, who were impressed with the value 
of its work. The new dormitory for girls is a model 
building. 

It was a more inspiring meeting than can be in- 
dicated in so brief a report. A. J. B. 


A new Congregational association comprising 
certain Florida churches and calling itself The 
Florida Congregational Association was organized 
at Jacksonville, Noy. 4. 





If Your Physician 
prescribes a milk diet for its easy digestibility it 
will be well to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Cream to get a rich, deliciously flavored milk 
food, perfectly sterilized, according to latest sani- 
tary methods. For general household uses. Pre- 
pared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2228 Washington St., 
Dudley Terminal. - 


Adjoining st. 
and other special rooins connected with establisn- 
ment. Telephones, 


Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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-yovl'll settle 
itso far as 
Hl AVeh a oted AVIA SS 
and 

Cleaning are 
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The work will be done well 


-easily-safely and you'll 
have a 


Grateful Servant 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS 


Sailing for New York on the Mammoth Steam- 
ship “ Kronprinz Withelm,” Tuesday, Jan. 5, 


and visiting London, Paris, the Riviera, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and the Italian cities before going to Alexandria 
and Cairo; then up the Nile to the First Cataract ; 
through Palestine and Syria, the Levant, Turkey, Greece, 
etc., sailing from Naples homeward late in April. 

January 30, sailing from Boston and connecting at 
Naples with foregoing. 

April 4, Annual Spring Tour through Italy Sicily, 
Austria, Germany, the Rhine, Paris, London, etc. (con- 
necting at Napies with Oriental Lands trip). 

Other tours to California, Mexico, Florida, Europe, etc. 

Also tickets for private and individual use to all points 
by Railway or Steamer, inclusive of independent tours 
to Egypt and up the Nile to First or Second Cataracts. 





(> Send for illustrated descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FLORIDA, 


NEW YORK-BOSTON 


- CHARLESTON SC: 8 
~ JACKSONVILLE-FLA 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fia., 
and intermediate landings. 
The “‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
gw York, Boston, Putra- 
DELPHIA and EAsTerNn Points, and 
S.C., and Jacxsonvitie 
i connection for all 


FASTEST MODERN 
ano FINEST ice 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
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Accessions to Churches 
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pupils; and they should be thoroughly 
grounded in the Bible as well as in other cus- 
tomary studies. It is interesting to note that 
the severest recent critics of the public school 
have been of the Protestant Church which is 
most like the Roman Catholic Church, many of 
whose members hold the priestly conception 
and deposit theory of truth and its inculeation. 
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WE WANT TO SEND 


Free and prepaid, to any reader of The Con- 
Grevationates a small bottle of Vernal Saw 
-almetto Berry Wine. Only one dose a day 
perfectly cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kid- 
ney, Bladder and Prostate gland to stay cured. 
rite now to Vernal Remedy Company, 122 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mt bay remedy for sale by all leading drug- 
gists 








THE 


VOCALION 





Church and Chapel 


ORGANS 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA MINNESOTA 
Fort Payne, Emanuel 4 6 Audubon — 8 
Verbena 16 Faribault 13 20 
Wallace, Ebenezer — 21 Park Rapids 2 8 
GiLimowars Winona. Second 5B 5b 
Beni at = NEBRASKA 
Gakland Plymouth — 6 Carroll — 40 
Sayins Pa bark 1 3 Chadron 4 11 
6 20 — — 38 
oa rvington 3 3 
CONNECTICUT Omaha, First 11 15 
Clinton 15 15 Silver Creek 2 3 
Huntin [ten — 8 
Rocky Hill os OKLAHOMA 
Terryvilie 3 10 Binger - 3 
Weston 3 4 Oklahoma, Pilgrim — 17 
ILLINOIS Sparks me 
—, Warren OREGON 
ve. —- §£ , 
Hood River il 
Spring Valley 4 8 portiand, Sunnyside 4 4 
IOWA Saiem, Central — 3 
Des aes, Plym- VERMONT 
out 2 8 . x x 
= | Jeffersonville 5 5 
paeaiaston ° 2 Peacham 11 12 
Spencer 2 7 WASHINGTON 
MASSACHUSETTS Index 13 
> ”» 7 
Adams 33 Seattle, Plymouth ee 
— 6 14 WISCONSIN 
Boylston 1 8 Polar — 13 
Charlemont 20 20 Spring Brook — 18 
Phillipston — 4 Presa 
Plymouth, Italian — 30 coe STATES 
Springfieli, Hope 4 14 Berea, Ky — 10 
‘aunton, Winslow — 31 Holdenv Silie, 1 T. 16 26 
aus ¢ 
MICHIGAN Jersey City, Kan: sad 
Chassell 1% Waverly 16 26 
Columbus — 10 Metainors, 0. — 71 
Detroit, Canfield Redfield, s. D. 4 10 
Ave. 5 5 Sandy, Utah 28 30 
Ovid - - 4 Thirteen churches 
Saginaw, First 5 9 withlessthanthree16 39 


Conf., 257. Tot., 844. 


Notes from Utah 


Sandy Church, which grew out of New West work, 
and has been practically dead for three years, has 
been reorganized with thirty-twomembers. Special 
meetings and a gracious revival under the lead of 
General Missionary Rose, resulted in twenty-five 
conversions, and the work of Mr. T. H. Gilbert dur- 
ing the year is crowned with this important develop- 
ment. 

Provo is happy in the completion of a $2,500 par- 
sonage, just entered by Rev. 8S. H. Goodwin and 
family. The building was made possible by the C. C. 
B. 8. parsonage loan fund. Its occupancy was hon- 
ored by a largely attended reception, to mark the 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate and was the occa- 
sion for the presentation of valuable gifts of silver 
to Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin. 

First Church, Salt Lake, has given a largely at- 
tended reception to its new pastor, Rey. E. I. 
Goshen, called from Ogden to follow a fruitful ten 
years’ work wrought here by Rey. ©. T. Brown, now 
at First Chureh, San Diego, Cal. ATHERTON. 


Dean Henry Martyn Hart, D. D., of Den- 
ver, Col., has a lurid article in The Ram’s 
Horn on The Failure of Public Schools. His 
major premise is, ‘‘ By nature we are children 
of the devil.”” He would stop public education 
at about the sixth or seventh grade; take the 
money now expended on high schools and 
state universities and spend it on lower educa- 
tion; every teacher should have only twelve 


DISTRESSING STOMACH DISEASE 


Quickly cured to stay cured by the masterly 
power of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. Invalids 
no longer suffer from this dread malady, be- 
cause this remarkable remedy cures absolutely 
every form of stomach trouble. It is a cure 
for the whole world of stomach weakness and 
constipation, as well as a regulator of the kid- 
neys and liver. 

Only one dose a day, and a cure begins with 
the first dose. No matter how long or how 
much you have suffered you are certain of 
cure with one small dose a day of Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine, and to convince you of this 
fact the Drake Formula Company, 24 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., will send a trial 
bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine free and 
prepaid to every reader of The Congregation- 
alist who desires to make a thorough test of 
this splendid tonic Palmetto remedy. A postal 
card or letter will be your only expense. 





Any one interested in the purchase of an in- 
strument of music for Sunday Schools, churches 


of moderate size, 


lodge rooms, ete., 


should in- 


vestigate THE VOCALION. 

An improvement upon the ordinary reed organ 
so pronounced as to find universal favor among 
all who appreciate tonal quality. 

Thousands in use— universally satisfactory. 

Our catalog, with specifications and prices, 


upon request. 


Prices range from $225.00 to $3,000.00 





VOCALION 


102 Jackson Street, 


THE 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass. 








The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patent noise- 
less tray is the one most qeneceny used. One 
vastor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 





Let us send Fess our special illustrated 
book, ** The It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 

Leaders in Communion Ware Goods ‘ 

Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 





























Pure Cod Liver Oi i is said to get 


The recent cod-fishing season has resulted in 
the smallest supply of cod liver oil on record. 

As a consequence, many preparations of cod 
liver oil are likely to be greatly adulterated. 


Moller’s is Absolutely Pure. 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is prepared in Nor- 
way right where the finest of the few good cod- 
fish are to be had. There the makers extract 
the oil from the choicest cod livers and place it 
in the bottles in which it reaches the consumer. 

There is no chance for adulteration. 

It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure. 

Sold only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Con, New York, Sole Agents. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 29—Dee. 5. A Mission Study 
of India. Zech. 8: 1-7. 

Why should the missionary movement in 
India appeal especially to us? Here are four 
reasons: 

1. The size and strength of our forces there. 
Not only is it the oldest Protestant missionary 
field, but it was the first to which the Ameri- 
can Board when it started, in 1816, sent its 
missionaries. The heroic labors of the hardy, 
adventurous pioneers Newell, Knott and Hall 
constitute one of the most thrilling chapters 
in the history of missions. Today, of the 550 
missionaries of the American Board, more 
than one in seven is stationed in India. Fam- 
ilies, like the Fairbanks’, the Hume’s, the 
Ballantine’s and the Chandler’s, have labored 
there year after year, successive generations 
of young men and women following in the 
footsteps of their fathers and mothers even 
unto the third generation in the person of 
Mrs. Theodore S. Lee, who sailed with her 
husband last week—both of them the fruit of 
the Student Volunteer movement. We at home 
have reason to be proud of the record made by 
our present workers in India. No wonder that 
Queen Victoria bestowed a medal upon one be- 
cause of his valiant and effective service in con- 
nection with the famine relief. 





2. Kinds of work. Almost every form of 
missionary activity is in evidence. Sweeping 
revival movements have been and still are the 
fruit of missionary endeavor. Among the 
Telugus the work of the American Baptists, 
particularly under the leadership of Rev. J. E. 
Clough, has been remarkable. Even after 
searching examination of candidate converts, 
admissions to the churches in a short period 
of time took place by the thousands. Episco- 
palian effort in Tinnevelli has been notably 
effective, while the steady on-going of native 
Christian agencies is equally gratifying. If 
we could spend a Sunday, for instance, attend- 
ing the different services of the First Church 
in the city of Ahmednagar, with its member- 








BAD HABITS 


Improper Food Often Leads to 
Tobacco and Drink. 


Improper food creates abnormal tastes and 
there are many cases on the medical records 
where the liquor habit and tobacco habit have 
been caused by wrong food and have easily 
been cured by the use of the scientifie food 
Grape-Nuts which so thouroughly nourishes 
and rebuilds the nerves that they stop the cry 
for stimulants. 

A business man says: “‘ For 30 years I smoked 
on an average of 10 or 15 cigars a day and then 
my nervous system collapsed and I had about 
made up my mind that it was all up with me 
for I had tried many times to break off from 
the tobacco but it always failed. 

**Last May I was so run down I only 
weighed 111 pounds and I realized that I must 
stop smoking and stuck to it for about 10 days 
‘but was so nervous and out of sorts m family 
told me I had better go back to smoking as it 
was impossible to live with me. It was just 
about this time my wife brought a package of 
Grape-Nuts on the table one morning and as I 
could eat nothing else she induced me to try a 
little of that. So I took a teaspoonful of it 
and strange to say it tasted g and by the 
time I had it down I knew it had gone to the 
right spot so I took some more and it was the 
first food I had relished for weeks. 

**So | kept up the use of Grape-Nuts and as 
my appetite came back added other foods and 
I am now back to my old weight eZ 133 pounds 
never felt better in my life and strange as it 
may seem I have no further craving for the 
tobacco and I thoroughly believe that only 
the courage and ambition I got out of the food 
Grape-Nuts has given me the strength to quit 
smoking. If every one knew the power of this 
wonderful food you would not be able to build 
a factory big enough to supply. it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 





ship of over five hundred, its Sunday school 
enrollment of over one thousand, its neighbor- 
hood meetings and its various organizations, 
we should doubtless be reminded of the most 
wide-awake churches in America or Eng- 
land. Educational institutes flourish, such as 
the Jaffna and Pasumalai colleges and Ahmed- 
nagar theological seminary, as well as many 
institutions of a lower grade. The Scottish 
missions, beginning with the great Alexander 
Duff, have always stood for sound learning 
as well as evangelical faith. Thezenana work 
is probably carried on more thoroughly than 
in any other country, while there are special 
missions to lepers and a number of independ- 
ent or semi-independent institutions like Pun- 
dita Ramabai famous school. The Y. M. 
C. A. also has taken strong root. 


3. The results. Secretary Barton declares 
that in no missionary field under the care of 
the American Board are larger results ob- 
tained from small sums. Of the 25,000 women 
who can read and write in the Madras presi- 
dency, 20,000 are Christian women. The Prot- 
estant population is increasing faster than the 
growth of the country. In one province while 
the native Christians increased fifty per cent. 
the population made no perceptible gain. 
Aside from a statistical showing, the permea- 
tion of the country with Christian thought and 
ideals itself testifies to the worth of the work 
of the last century. Phillips Brooks when in 
India wrote home saying, ‘‘ Tell your friends 
who do not believe in foreign missions (and I 
am sure there are a good many such) that they 
do not know what they are talking about 
and that three weeks’ sight of mission work 
in India would convert them wholly.” 





In and Around Boston 


A Baptist Editorial Secretary 

Boston Baptists will lose a conspicuous 
figure in the retirement of Rev. H. B. Grose 
from the First Church of Jamaica Plain. Mr. 
Grose was previously associate editor of the 
Watchman. He now goes to New York to 
become editorial secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. His three 
and one-half years’ service in Jamaica Plain 
have been fruitful, especially in relation to 
young people’s work. He isa trustee of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


Federation between Denominations 

The Monday meeting discussed this subject 
from the state and national points of view: 
Dr. E. B. Sanford, secretary of the National 
League, spoke of progress in various sections. 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio and Rhode 
Island have efficient field workers and each is 
affiliated with a different denomination. In 
Massachusetts a representative committee has 
been appointed. Rev. E. T. Root, secretary 
for his state, outlined the important work ac- 
complished by the federation in Providence. 
One practical outcome of a recent religious 
census is in the knowledge secured of church 
preferences in view of relocation of churches 
or the establishing of missions. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, chairman of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee, indorsed the movement heartily and 
cited instances of effective union movements 
in London. 

Previous to the addresses the committee 
announced that Booker T. Washington will 
speak at an early date. The meeting adopted 
a minute recommending to the churches of the 
state the needs of church building in Porto 
Rico. 

The Religious Census 

The canvass of the inhabitants of the city 
to find out the church preferences and attend- 
ance was undertaken last week and is under- 
stood to have been carried out successfully, 
though it is not yet completed. - Almost all the 
people called on were ready to give the -in- 
formation: requested. .Roman Catholics -had 


Continued on page 757. 
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Nature 


never covered an animal's body 


WRIGHT'S 


HEALTH 


is made with an inside fleece 
com of tiny loops of wool 
woven into the foundation 
fabric. m2) makes os 
most natural, hygienic 
healthful underwear ever de- 
vised. It keeps in the warmth, 
takes up the perspiration, venti- 
lates the skin and prevents colds. 
Wright’s Health Underwear costs 
no more than ordinary underwear, 
ressing 


At dealers. Our “D 
for Health” free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 








Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


We have just received 
some entirely new mate- 
rials for ladies’ suits, cos- 
tumes, skirts and cloaks 
for winter. They are the 
very newest things that 
have been produced, and 
we shall make them up 
into fashionable garments, 
to order only, at prices 
which represent decided 
bargains. We have _ but 
limited quantities of these 
fabrics and if you wish to 
take advantage of this op- 
portunity it will be neces- 
sary for you to write at 
once for Catalogue and 
Samples. 

soo already have 
our Winter Catalogue, 
write for these new 
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samples neg being 
sure to state that you 
have the catalogue. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


We cut and make 
our garments, from 
measurements 
which you send us 
by mail, according 
to our own system, which is used by no other con- 
cern. We know we can fit you, but if anything we 
gend you is not entirely ‘satisfactory, return it 
promptly and we will refund your money. 

We save you from $5 to $20 on ao § Frag rom | 

your local 
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we wiil sell you as cheaply as we wo’ 
merchant. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Handsome Skirts, 3 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, to $35 
Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, the 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention that it would have were it made under 
your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free 4 return mail to 
52. 


of the United States. 

CATALOGUE Neo. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the coi- 
ors you desire and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS on sale daily now | 


until Nov. 30, via Nickel Plate Road. Buffalo 
to California and other Pacific coast points only 
$42.50, lower rates to points in Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, ete. Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. 
See local'agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
Boston, Mass. 
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In and Around Boston 


(Continued from page 756.) 


been asked by their priests to respond to the 
inquiries and did so readily. A large number 
of recent arrivals and of transients will swell 
the list of those without church connections. 
It will be some time, of course, before the re- 
turns can be so collated as to make any report 
to the public. The census can hardly fail to 
accomplish something at least in recalling to 
many people the claims of religion on them 
and reminding them that it is a factor in the 
busy life which is swiftly passing away. 


To Honor Mrs. Gulick 

The Old South service next Sunday evening 
will be amemorial meeting for Mrs. Alice Gor- 
don Gulick with addresses by President Eliot, 
Secretary Barton, Mrs. Judson Smith and 
President Hazard. 


President Faunce at Central Church 

Central evidently intends that the quality of 
its pulpit work shall suffer no detriment dur- 
ing Mr. Denison’s absence. Next Sunday 
President Harris of Amherst will preach and 
last Sunday a large congregation heard Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown. His morning sermon 
was a helpful exposition of the incident of the 
woman who was healed by touching the gar- 
ment of Jesus. He made the point that we 
ought to keep ourselves at so high a level that 
those who touch us casually feel the virtue 
residing within us. He believes that mental 
and spiritual agencies are to play large parts 
in the therapeutics of the future and that we 
ought not to leave to charlatans the utilization 
of the mighty foree. He emphasized also the 
fact that Christian influence costs. It means 
expenditure. ‘‘ How many of your evenings, 
how much of your income did your religion 
cost you last year? ”’ 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 

Probably no Congregational conference or 
association has a larger church membership 
than the Manhattan-Brooklyn, with its fifty 
churches. Three interesting subjects were 
discussed at the fall meeting in Puritan 
Church, Noy. 12. How Can We Stop the Loss 
in Our Sunday School Membership? was sug- 
gestively treated by Rev. F. E. Ramsdell of 
Pilgrim, now called to North Church, New 
Bedford, Mass., by Dr. L. R. Dyott of United, 
Hon. 8. W. Dutcher, and Rev. W. D. Street of 
White Plains. Several effective plans for 
stopping the leaks were also presented in 
the discussion. Congregationalism as Viewed 
From the Standpoint of a Methodist was the 
subject of Dr. N. Magee Waters, who lauded 
Congregationalism for its democracy, its inde- 
pendence of government and thought; but ex- 
pressed his belief that a resultant lack of 
positivism accounts for the facet that while 
600 Methodist ministers are in Congregational 
pulpits, many more than 600 Congregational 
ministers are without pulpits. He proposed 
this suggestive remedy, “Elect one bishop 
and one presiding elder, and your influx of 
Methodist ministers will cease.” The query, 
What Further Mission Has Congregationalism 
for the City of New York? was eloquently 
answered by Dr. H. A. Stimson, who traced 
New York’s history from the famous Congre- 
gational-Presbyterian agreement in 1801, and 
urged the importance of looking to our oppor- 
tunities in Manhattan. Mr. Clarence W. 
Bowen of The Independent presided at both 
sessions. OBSERVER. 


In Memory of Armenian Martyrs 
The Armenian chureh, Mr. Garabedian, pas- 





tor, held a memorial service Sunday of last 
week for the thousands of their fellow-coun- | 
trymen who have perished by the hands of | 
Turks in the massacres of 1894.and since. Of | 
the 200 present, nearly all had lost relatives | 
and friends in the massac 9s, and many came 


to this country for personal safety. The con- 
gregation worships in the chapel of the Adams 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, but is affili- 
ated with the Congregational churches of New 
York. 


A Pastor for Manhattan Terrace 

The Manhattan Terrace Church, organized 
about a year ago in the Flatbush district of 
Brooklyn, has called Rev. Louis H. Johnston 
to be its pastor. Mr. Johnston is still in the 
seminary, but will graduate next spring. It 
is understood that he will begin work at once 
and be ordained and installed as soon as grad- 
uated. _The congregation holds services in a 
dwelling house at present, but the trustees 
are considering sites and are planning to build 
a chapel next year. There are about fifty 
members. 


Readjustment in the A. M. A. Office 

Dr. Cooper has begun work in the office of 
the American Missionary Association and has 
been given charge of its field in the South. 
Dr. Beard has taken up editorial duties and 
Drs. Ryder and Woodbury are looking after 
the field of support. Dr.. Ryder has been 
ill and the executive committee has granted 
him six weeks’ leave of absence. He is now 
at home, but expects soon to go to some resort 
to recuperate. 


A Half Century of Y. M. C. A. Work 

The Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation celebrates this month its fiftieth an- 
niversary of organization. Special meetings 
will be held at the various branches, but the 
principal gathering of the jubilee will be at the 
Academy of Music Sunday evening, Nov. 22. 
Mayor Low is to preside, and Drs. Cuyler and 
Stryker and Bishop Andrews are announced 
as speakers. Two years ago the association 
started a fund of $600,000 to erect new build- 
ings and pay debts on existing ones. Over 
$150,000 is still to be raised, and an effort to 
secure it will be a feature of the jubilee. 

C..N. A. 

Marietta College has been made a residuary 
legatee—conditionally—of the estate of the late 
Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. The estate at 
the death of Mrs. Stuckenberg is to go to Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, providing, at 
that time it is “‘ subserving a progressive, liv- 
ing Christianity and not dogmatism and tradi- 
tionalism.’’ In case this college fails to con- 
form to these conditions, the property goes to 
Marietta College, where Professor Stucken- 
berg taught sociology off and on during the 
last years of his life. He assumed apparently 
that the Congregational institution would al- 
ways be progressive ; he was not so sure about 
the Lutheran college. 


OIL FOR THE BODY 

You can’t lose an atom 
without feeling it. The body 
is like an engine, a watch, 
a machine; must be kept in 
good order to run right. 

That’s the reason Scott’s 
Emulsion is so successful in 
all wasting diseases. It feeds, 
nourishes and_ strengthens 
when ordinary food won't. 

Doctors say Scott’s Emul- 
sion is the best nourishment 
for those who are not as well 
as they should be—young or 
old. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THERE [S GREAT DANGER IN 
CATARRH. 


If Left to Run Its Course Unchecked, 
It mn Causes Death. 


Catarrh scatters its 7 isons through- 
out the entire system. The stomach and 
lungs are affected by the droppings that 
fall” into the throat and are swallowed 
during sleep. Dyspepsia, inflammation 
of the stomach, bronchitis and consump- 
tion are the results. The blood also 
becomes contaminated and carries the 
poisons to all parts of the system. Fre- 
quently in the more advanced stages, the 
bones of the head become decayed and 
the air passages are a putrid mass and 
create a stench so foul and offensive as 
to be unbearable. The expression, ‘ rot- 
ten with catarrh,” is not overdrawn or 
exaggerated. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at the 
root of this terrible, odious disease and 
eradicate it from the system. They are 
a constitutional remedy that cleanses the 
system thoroughly of all poisons and 
purifies the blood. Under their influence 
the head becomes clear, the discharges 
at the nose and droppings into the throat 
cease, the lost sense of smell is restored, 
the eye brightens, the foul breath be- 
comes pure and sweet and the odious, 
disgusting disease is thoroughly expelled 
from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: “I suffered 
the misery and himiliation of catarrh for 
twelve years. My case became so aggra- 
vated that it seriously interfered with all 
my business relations. The disease be- 
came so offensive that I would not ven- 
ture into any one’s presence unless it were 
absolutely necessary. I tried every rem- 

that I could get hold of. Some 
helped me temporarily, but as soon as I 
ceased taking them, I would relapse into 
the old condition. 

‘Finally a friend told me of Stuart’s 

Catarrh Tablets and insisted that I try 
them. I had about despaired of ever 
finding help, but bought a box anyway. 
I began to notice the improvement w ithin 
twenty-four hours after I began taking 
them. Before the first box was gone I 
felt like another man. I kept up the 
treatment till I had taken three boxes 
and was entirely cured. I have never 
had a recurrence of the trouble from that 
day to this. My head is clear and well 
and none of the offensive symptoms of 
the disease ever trouble me. It has been 
two years since I stopped taking them.’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts. a bex. 





is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. | 
E. FOUGERA & CO, 26-30 7 


N. William St.,N.Y. 
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have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or, J. L hameroe Co,, Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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From Minnesota 


NEW METHODS 


Fifth Avenue Chureh, Minneapolis, Rev. J. E. 
Smith, pastor, has been obliged to move its prayer 
meeting from the vestry into the main auditorium 
by reason of increased attendance. This phenome- 
nal development seems to have come about through 
the appointment of a committee into whose hands 
the meeting was put, they of course consulting 
with the pastor. Each member of this committee 
brought in six popular subjects, with a suggestion 
as to who should lead each meeting. This provided 
about thirty subjects, out of which they chose the 
best six. The topics were of popular interest and 
bore on daily Christian living. A service of song 
and praise occupies one evening each month. The 
pastor is present but has only an incidental part in 
the meeting, though in full touch with all plans. 

Another chureh wishing to improve its prayer 
meeting is sending a committee about to other 
churches, who report suggestions for their own 
service. 

The Anoka Sunday school celebrated the rally 
movement this fall by a supper given the teachers, 
officers and smaller scholars by the older pupils, 
who took great delight in arranging the tasteful 
supper and decorating the church for the service. 
Andrew Bond is pastor. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The fever for anniversaries of church foundings, 
ete., has happily come to Minnesota. Pilgrim 
Church, Minneapolis, observed recently its thirtieth 
birthday with a series of five services which brought 
great encouragement over its history and new en- 
thusiasm for the future of this most substantial 
church. Rey. F. A. Sumner is the minister. 

Forest Heights Church, Minneapolis, Rev. Adam 
Murrman, pastor, observed its eighth anniversary, 
devoting Oct. 25 to the observance, with services 
which lasted into the evening, in recounting God’s 
mercies, burning the last evidence of debt, and 
anticipating new and larger work. R. P. H. 


The gravity of the home missionary prob- 
lem as it is affected by the movement of popu- 
lation needs to be borne in mind constantly. 
We already have spoken of the effect on many 
of our towns and churches in the Interior of 
the movement toward Canada of dwellers in 
the Mississippi valley and along the Northern 
border, but there can be no harm in alluding 
to the matter again. It is affecting all Protes- 
tant denominations. The United Presbyte- 
rian says: ‘‘ The churches are depleted by re- 
movals and the vacant places are filled by others 
whose habits of thought, training and sympa- 
thy are very different. The original work of 
evangelization must be begun anew.” 





AN OLD TIMER 


Has Had Experiences. 


A woman who has used Postum Food 
Coffee since it came upon the market 8 years 
ago knows from experience the necessity of 
using Postum in place of coffee if one values 
health and a steady brain. 

She says: ‘‘ At the time Postum was first 
put on the market I was suffering from nerv- 
ous dyspepsia and my physician had _ re- 
peace told me not to use tea or coffee. 

‘inally I decided to take his advice and try 
Postum and got a sample and had it carefully 
prepared, finding it delicious to the taste. 
So I continued its use and very soon its bene- 
ficial effects convinced me of its value for I 
got well of my nervousness and dyspepsia. 

““My husband had been drinking coffee 
all his life until it had affected his nerves 
terribly. I persuaded him to shift to Postum 
and it was easy to get him to make the 
change for the Postum is so delicious. It 
certainly worked wonders for him. 

**We soon learned that Postum does not 
exhilarate or depress and does not stimulate 
but steadily and honestly strengthens the 
nerves and the stomach. To make a lo 
story short our entire family have now need 
Postum for eight years with completely satis- 
fying results as shown in our fine condition 
of health and we have noticed a rather un- 
expected improvement in brain and nerve 

ower.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 

reek, Mich. 

Increased brain and nerve power always 
follow the use of Postum in p of coffee, 
sometimes in a Md marked manner. 





Look in each e for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, The Road ty Wellville.” 


The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 22, Sunday. The Law of Charity.—Rom. 

14: 13-23. 

Paul regarded scrupulosity about material 
things as weakness. Yet weakness has its 
rights. Our Christian love forbids that we 
should either judge our brother or put a stone 
of stumbling in his way. He saw the weak 
brother as one for whom Christ died. These 
are the glasses harsh-eyed Christians ought 
to wear. Note how personal Paul’s religion 
is. “Each one of us shall give account.” 
‘“*The kingdom of God is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” ‘* Happy 
is he that judgeth not himself in that which 
he putteth to the test.”” ** Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin.” These are high ideals, but 
they are practicable. And they are independ- 
ent of all outward forms and party names. 


Nov. 23. Bearing Burdens.—Rom, 15: 1-13. 
Strength ‘* ought ’—how different that from 
the too common conclusion that strength may. 
Whether our strength is that of body, intellect, 
social position or wealth, we might well be 


overwhelmed by the consequent obligations, - 


if the pity and guidance of God were not our 
help. Here is the Christian form of the motto 
of chivalry, Noblesse oblige. Christianity is 
optimism. To live in the power of the Holy 
Spirit is to abound in hope. 


Nov. 24. The Apostle’s Work.—Rom. 15: 14- 

29. 

This ambition made Paul one of the great 
pioneers. But he was not the only one. Al- 
ready he must go far afield to reach unevan- 
gelized territory. No greater leader ever 
shaped the lives of men. No more willing 
self-devotion ever acknowledged its superior. 


Noy. 25. Intercession.—Rom. 15: 30-33. 

All the great missionaries value intercession. 
It is mark and satisfaction of the communion 
of saints. Would you not feel more vital 
interest in home and foreign missions if 
you habitually prayed for missionaries and 
churehes by name? A little imagination 
would help our intercessions and a little inter- 
cession would broaden our imagination. 


Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Day.—Ps. 138. 

This psalm is Christian before Christianity 
in its recognition of God’s personal interest in 
men and purpose for them. When a man is 
sure that his life is a plan of God, he has un- 
failing grounds for thanksgiving. In the Old 
Testament he can say: “ Jehovah will per- 
fect that which concerneth me;”’ and in the 
New: “ All things work together for good to 
them that love God, even to them that are 
called according to his purpose.’’ There is 
no blinking of calamity or suffering here, but 
there is perfect confidence in the good pur- 
poses of God. 


Nov. 27. Friends and Helpers.—Rom. 16: 1-16. 

Paul was a man of many friendships. 
Phoebe seems to have been a deaconess, the 
official servant of a church. Herodion was a 
kinsman—we wonder how many of Paul’s 
family circle followed him into the Faith. 
Some had succored him in distress. Two 
were fellow-prisoners. Almost all are active 
Christians, and the descriptive terms ask 
study. Here are unknown men whom Paul 
tenderly loved. How many such we shall 
hear about when all things are known. 


Nov. 28. Warnings.—Rom. 16: 17-27. 

Do not think the apostolic churches perfect. 
They probably averaged lower than many 
churches of today. We have the heredity 
of a score of Christians generations behind 
our morality. -The churches Paul knew were 
like the missionary churches in India and 
China now, with high individual examples 
of faith, enthusiasm and of holy living, but 
with many who were weak in the faith and 
easily drawn back to the level of the popular 
morality. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. : 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,”’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
~< had to be taken to pet any effect. 

owadays we get all the beneficial ef- 


fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 


trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintai bodily vigor and health: sul- 

hur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
foxy organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. ; Fr 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
aah of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. : 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. — 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: “For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from cae pg: or malaria, I 
have nm surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disa 
pear in four or five days, leaving the sk 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a a article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
a. in all forms of skin disease as 

his remedy.” 

At an 
pills, cathartics an 


rate people who are tired of 
so-called blood ‘‘ pu- 


rifiers,’”’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 








Pevetons the fine points of all with which 
itis u Expensive cooking is not always fine 
cooking. Fine cooking is exact and careful 
handling of material. 


BELL’S 
SPICED SEASONING 


enables the most inex need housekeeper 
to give the finest flavor and finish to her cook. 
ing of meats. fish, entrees or soups. 
Ask your Grocer for Bell’s. 
nothing 


Take else. 
THE WM. G. BELL CO., 56 Commercial 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Some of Our Latest Publications 





TWO GREAT MISSIONARY BOOKS 





THE CHINESE BOOK OF MARTYRS 


By LUELLA MINER, missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. Net, $1.50. 


A story of Chinese heroism during the Boxer uprising. This is a 
thrilling narrative showing. how Chinese converts in missions of all de- 
nominations stood for the Christian faith at the 
Much of the story is told in their own words, and 
testimony to the vital power of Christianity in China. 


ril of their lives. 
he book is a strong 





A FLIGHT FOR LIFE 


By Rev. JAmMEs H. RoBertTs. $1.50. 

The narratives of missionaries who escaped the massacre in China. 
Their journey through Asia was full of i? and adventure. Dr. Roberts 
is a missionary of the American Boarc 
profoundly interesting but is told in a fascinating manner. 

To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


, and his narrative is not only 





JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. Introduction 
by Prof. Williston Walker. Net, $1.25. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted 
and sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so 
much to promote the — migration which 
he did not live to share. Dr. Davis has done a 
valuable service to all interested in Pilgrim his- 
tory by writing this book, in which he has in- 
corporated much material which.is new as well 
as the most interesting and significant facts 
gathered from earlier works. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL 
WAY 


By Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


A Handbook of Congregational polity and 
usage. This valuable book aims to do for the 
present generation of Congregationalists what 
Ir. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for 
those of twenty-five years ago. The prevailin 
usages of the churches are carefully describec 
andthe reasons therefor discriminatingly set 
forth. It has the indorsement of some of our 
ablest pastors, editors and administrators, who 
have given the author valuable aid in its prep- 
aration. 





LITURGICAL SERVICES 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


Arranged by ReveEN Tuomas, D. D. 
Pp. 80. 25 cents, net. 


Choice liturgical forms from ancient and mod- 
ern sources, designed for the enrichment of pub- 
lic worship. Simple and adaptable, yet dignified 
and churechly, and suitable for use in small as 
well as large churches. Pastors will find them 
well worthy of — for their felicity and beauty 
of expression, apart from their use by the con- 
gregation. 





OUR TWO STRONG STORIES OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 





THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


By Davin N. BEAcH. Pp. 397. $1.50. 


A powerful story of life in a Colorado mining camp, in which “ Love, 
Economics and Religion” are happily blended. 

Zion’s Herald says: ‘‘It-is a thoroughly good book in every sense of 
the term. It is emphatically a novel with a purpose, and reminds one 
strongly of C. M. Sheldon’s works.” 

The Outlook says: * The story is in a true sense vital; its characters act 
and talk like living human beings; the situations are novel and interesting ; 
and above all, the purposes and feelings of the author are in a noteworthy 
degree helpful and inspiring.” 

The Michigan Christian Advocate my it “This is a thrilling story. It is 
— of such men as: Ralph Connor has immortalized in his wonderful 

ooks.”’ 
To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 





HEWERS OF WOOD 


By W.G. PuppEFoor and Isaac 0. RANKIN. Illustrated by Edith 
Brand. Pp. 354. $1.50. 


Any one who has ever heard Mr. Puddefoot make one of his inimitable 
speeches, swaying his audience alternately to laughter and tears, need not 
be told that a story from him must be breezy and full of life and action. It 
has just attracted much attention as a serial in The Congregationalist and 
The Interior. Dr. Rankin has lent valuable aid in giving it the requisite 
literary form, and the result is a book any man or woman will read with 
pleasure and also with profit. It is illustrated with spirited pictures by 
Edith Brand. 


To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 





THE BLUES CURE 


And Other Stories 
By DELIA LYMAN Porter. Leather- 
ette binding, blue and white. Net, 

25 cents. 

A new edition of these bright, interesting 
sketches which have already had a wide cir- 
culation.’ They are pithy, witty and suggest- 
ive. The book makes a very neat, dainty and 
acceptable, yet inexpensive Christmas re- 
membrance. It was formerly 75 cents. In 
its new form, though cheaper, it is no less 
attractive, and will be welcomed as a useful 


aid in the “ cheering up business.” the advertised cut price. 





Dr. Barton’s New Life of Christ 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AND 
THE SCENES OF HIS MINISTRY 


By WILLIAM E. BArTon, D. D. 
200 illustrations. $2.50 net. 


A popular life of Christ, written for the use of teach- 
ers and for home and popular reading, with special 
attention to the scenes of the minist 
large and handsome volume, — illustrated, very 
suitable for a Christmas gift. e 


MONDAY CLUB SER- 
MONS ON THE S. S. 
LESSONS FOR 1904 


Pp. 400. $1.25 


This well-known annual volume has a very 
strong list of contributors this year. It treats 
the lesson from a somewhat different stand- 
point from that of the ordinary lesson com- 
mentary and will be found specially helpful 
to teachers of advanced classes. 


To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid. 


Octavo, with 


of Jesus. A 


send it, postpaid, at 








POMIUK, A WAIF OF LABRADOR 


By W. B. Forsusu, Pu. D. 75 cents. 

A story of a brave boy for brave boys. Pomiuk is a protégé of Dr. 
Grenfell, whose lectures on life in the Northland have been heard with 
so much interest during the past year. 


To Libraries, 50 cts. To readers of this paper, 60 cts., postpaid. 


CITIZEN DAN OF THE JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC 


By Mrs. I. T. Tourston. Pp. 307. $1.25. 


Dan was a reckless boy, but the discipline and responsibility involved 
in membership in the Junior Republic was just what he needed to make a 
man of him. One of the best books by this popular writer. 


To Libraries, 84 cts. To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid. 





ODD OR EVEN STORIES 


By Kate W. HAmiLron. Six volumes fully illustrated, $2.00. 


Similar in style to ‘“‘General Peg Stories,” by the same author. A 
picture on almost every page. 


To Libraries, $1.33 for the set. 





GOING INTO BUSINESS 


By FRA NK H. SWEET, author of ‘“‘ Rufe and Ruth,” ete. Pp. 233. 
$1.00. 
A story of enterprise and success. A boy finds that experience is neces- 
sary to business success, and in telling how he secured it the author has 
given us a book that it will do any boy with business tastes good to read. 


To Libraries, 67 cts. To readers of this paper, 80 cts., postpaid. 





THE OLD PURITANISM 
AND THE NEW AGE 


By Rev. Drs. C. S. MACFARLAND, B. A. 
Dum, THOMAS Sims and 8. A. NORTON. 
Net, 50 cents. 

Four addresses delivered before the Woburn 

Conference of Congregational Churches. 


cents, net. 


thor’s many friends. 





STEPS CHRISTWARD 


By Rev. HowArp A. BripGMAN, Manag- 
ing Editor of The Congregationalist. 75 


Hints and helps for youn poone concerning 
the Christian life. A beautifu 
volume that will be widely welcomed by the au- 


PIONEER DAYS IN 
KANSAS 


By Ricuarp Corp.ey, D.D. Net, $1.00. 

A vivid picture of frontier life and work, in- 
cluding graphic stories of border rufflanism, the 
St. Lawrence massacre, ete. Another valuable 
chapter of Congregational history hitherto un- 
written. 


and helpful little 











J. H. TEWKSBURY 
Business Manager 


The Pilgrim Press 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
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The YOUTH’ 
COTIPANION 


The Home Paper of Qj National Circulation. 














The Companion keeps pace with the growth of the country. In its stories, its articles, its editorials, its 
selections, it fully meets the demand for the best reading suited to all the members of the American household. 


e e 
Annual Subscription Offer. 
Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip of the same | 
of this publication at once with $1.75 will receive : 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s “‘Springtime”’ Calendar for 1904, in 12 colors and gold. 


All free, in addition to the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904— a library of the 
best reading for every member of the family. u 98 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





























